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THE RIVERS OF NOHTITIEHN NEW JERSEY, WITH 
SOTES ON THE CLASSIFIU ATION OF HKRIVERS IN 
GENERAT. 

Ry Witla Momeam Tar, 


CoTLisn. —Rivers of diferent tinds + consequent, antecedent, cuperim- 
poll, sohaequent, nil jasted.—Topogrphy of Northern New Jersey. 
—fivived and superimposed rivers in New Jersey,—Dralnage af the 
Watchung creacent.—Reorrangenwent of aupertmpesed rivers by 
thie pow th tif ace lvepeney Lieven T ett Haute —A ppl ieation of this principle te 
the Green river in the inten moontaind: Powell's and Emmons’ 
thearios,—The Cireen river probably eaperimpoed mod ite branches 
rearrange by the prowil of saubeeuent streams,—Anaclinal anid 
riveree rivers in New Jeruey. 


Soros. New ores i altained by several streams ahich 
rive in the Atchean Highlands, flow southeastward across the 
reontrol Toor plo and reach the sen near the inland margin wf 
the (Cretaceous Tornation, 

What kinds of myor ore these? Sooh a question can hardly 
be onewered until we have examined nyers in many parts of the 
work, gaining material fora general history of rivers by indue- 
tion from as large 4h poeehle a variety of examples; and until 
we Save dedncal from our generalizations a series of eritical 
featores sufficient tu serve for the detection of civers of different 
kinds wherever found, 

Vil. a 
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The generalizations here referred to may be presented in the 
form of a classification, following the ideas of Powell, Gilbert, 
Heim, Liwl wod others, ax folluws - 

Conanyuent riters,—Those that have in their hirth, at the time 
of their original establishment on the country whieh they «min, 
selected courses in aecordange with the constructional nlopes af 
the surface; for example, the Red Hiver of the North and such 
of its branches as flow on the even surfaon of the lacustrine plain 
of Lake Agassiz; the soveral streams that drain the broken Inva 
blocks of Southern Oregon; certain streams and rivers of the 
Jura that-drain the synelinal troughs of those mountains, Cern- 
sequent streims may be divided into definite and indefinite 
groupe. Dbefinite consequent streams are those that follow, well 
defined conatrnetional chinnéls, such asthe axial line of a ayn- 
clinal trough, or the lowest point of an antivlinal arch between 
two aynelinal basins : they are defined in location as well as iu 
didedtian. Tidetinite consequent <treanis wre those that flow down 
conmstroctional slaps, such os the thinks of an anticling, hut whose 
preciso location depwnds on thove minor inequalities: of sorfare 
that we term acetdental > they are defined in ilireotion but wot in 
location ; and they are as a rule branches of ilefinite consequent 
Shrearens. 

Antecedont rivers.—Those that during and for a time after a 
disturbance of their drainage area maintain the courses that they 
Kad taken before the disturbanes. In Powell's original definition 
of this clase of rivers, he sail that the valleve of the Tinta 
mountains are oneupiel by drainage that was ‘eotabtiehied ante 
‘edlent to the eormugation or displacement of the beds hy faulting: 
or folding."* No limit is set to the amount of eorrucution ut 
Gisplacetnioent or to the strength oof the faulting ur folstings. It 
therefore seems sdyeuhle to consider. what variations there many 
be from the strungly marked aoteqodent trp: one extreme being 
in those cases where the displacement was 4 minimum and the 
perseverance of the strenms o maximum, the other where the din 
placament was a maximum and the successful perseverance of the 
streams a muniinuin, or zero, The simplest CRMs. OT ATA 
dent rivers are therefore found in regions that have heen bromdby 
elevated with the geritlest changes of slope, so as to enter a new 
cycle of topographic development, all the streams retatning their 
previous courses, but gaining ability te deepan their former chan- 
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nels down to the new baselevel; such streams may be ¢alled 
“revived.” Exnmples of revived streams are very e¢ommeot ; 
nearly all thé streams of the Highlands of New Jersey are of this 
kind ; all the streama of central and western Pennsylvania seein 
to belong in the sume ¢lass, From these simple and common ex- 
amples; we shall some day, when our knowleige of riverw is 
better developed, be able to form a complete sertes leading to 
what is generally aoderstood as the typical antecedent river, 
Which has outlived deformation as well as elevation without 
suffering either deflection or ponding, Large rivers of strony 
slope, well enclosed in steep-sided valleys, or in other words vig- 
oro adileasent rivers have the lwat upportanity to persint aercns 
abeltof msmg or writhing country,* because a great deformation 
would be required to throw them from their courses; Small 
stroams or large ones of faint slope in an open low country are 
more easily deflected, From the typical antewedenut river, the 
series may be continued by examples-in which even the larger 
streams are les or mere ponded or defvected by the deformation, 
until at the end of the series there 14 a complete .extinetion of the 
antecedent drainage and the establishment Gf an entirely original 
consequent diainuge. The perfectly typical antecedent river, in 
the middle of this series, is certainky of rune oevurrenee, and is 
Perhaps wnknown, 

Conseqnent streams, whee corse is taken on a relatively 
thin, uneowformably overlying mass, for a time preserve their 
Hifial wourtes, even though they may be quite out of aeoord with 
the widerlving stroctures on which they have deseended. Sach 
atrewins Were first recogniked jiy Marvine, and afterwards named 
“superimposed,” “imberitel” or™ epigenetic” by various authors, 
A full collection of examples of this. clase should begin with 
streams that depart from trae consequent courses only locally, 
where they haye discovered a small portion of tho underlying 
formation, ke the Merrimack at Matechester and other water 
power tawnsat Sew Thunpehins, where the stream has sank wpan 
racky lodees beneath the «urface drift and autids: or like the 
Mississippi ond other rivers m Minnesota whieh have in planes 
eat through the drift sheet to the underlying erystalines, The 
erica would conclude with atteums that have stripped off the 
caver on Which they were wonsequent, and liave thus Dado 
superimposed on the underlying formation in their whole length, 

* Stork exprosiion ' Gebiteshinh ader Gebiteschub" suggested to tam 
the terms here employed. . 
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There is a curigus intermediate type of drainage lately recog- 
nized by Meee in the southern states, a superimposed driinage 
that 14 not inconeequent apon the buried surface beneath the 
nnconformably overlying surface Iayer, Tt oteurs im regricns 
where a well-marked drainage had been establixhed + a brief eub- 
mergence then allowed the deposition of a relatively thin amaxk 
of sediments; an elevation brought the masked surtare op 
again, amd ns it rode, the streams took possession of lines oasen: 
tinlly identical with the courses of their ancestors, becouse the 
mask of newer deposits had not extinguished the antecedent 
topogrmmphy. MeGee proposes te call such streams “ resurrected.” 

Rivers of all classes asa role develop during: their adolescence 
and tore mature growth certain “subsequent” branches that 
were not in any way represented in the carly youth of the evstem. 
Thos the indetinite members of the consequent drainage of the 
Jura mountains have developed subsequent streams on soft hed 
of moneclinal and anticlinal etrtetures, where there could not 
possibly have bewn any consequent drainage lines at the birth of 
this BVALOM, Univss we podrmit the supposed fracturing of the anti- 
clitial crests, which seems tnneeessary to sav the hast Even in 
the stmplest style of drainage, growing on a lovel surface, many 
of the branelies must bo “subsequent.” or as MeGice has called 
them im such coses, * antogenetio,” 

Rivers of all clases are subject to spontaneous re-urningement 
or wijietment of their counes to a greater or less extent, in ac: 
cordance with the weaker structural tines, This results from the 
migration of divides and the cateeduent abstention ar asyetinny 
of ane stream by another ‘The eaptare Le generally made hy the 
headward development of some subsequent braneh, But afer 
this kind of change has advaneed to o certain extent, the divides 
become stable, and further change ovases, The rivers may then 
bo sad to be moatarely wdjusted. Under eertain conditions, 
chiefly great mitial altitude of surfaces, aud great diversity of 
Structured, that 18, in montane regions; the changes erisirige 
from miljustrents of this xpontaneous kind are very great, so thar 
the courses of a river's middle age may have litth resemblance to 
those of itr youth, as Low) has pointed out and as DP have tied to 
show in the cose of the Pennsylvanian rivers. ft may be dificult 
to teeogmiae in such cases whether the youthfal cuurses of u river 
svete were consequent, antovedent or superimposed. Adjust- 
monte of this kind were not discussed by Powell, although tw 
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makes brief mention of what Thave called subsequent streams, 
The first appreciation that [ gained of (river adjustments came 
from the writings of Lowl; but IT have since found that the 
general principles governing their opportunity were stated hy 
Gilbert in his monograph on the Henry Mountains of Utab (pp, 
141, 148), and by Heim in hie Mechiniemme dor Gebiresbildang 
(i, 872, ete., 0,70) $20): 

Where do the rivers of northern New Jersey stand in this 
general scheme of river classification? We must again postpone 
the anawer to the question, while reviewing the history of the 
reneral peraphical development of the region,” 

The topography of northern New Jersey may bo briefly de- 
sortted as tude op of valleys nod lowlands that have been etched 
in the now elevated surface of what may be called the Sehooley 
paneplain on the Cretaceous baselevel, The topographinal atlas 
of New Jersey should be constantly referred to, in order to follow 
such a statement as this; but in order that the reader may with- 
ont andes difficulty apprehend the meaning of my deseriptions 
and recogni the varions localities -yer to bo named without the 
trouble of searching for them ou the mape of the atlas, I have 
attempted to draw a generalized bird's eye view of northern New 
Jersey, as it would be seen by an observer about seventy miles 
vertically above the center of southern New Jersey, The merid- 
jand are vertical and eavt and west fines are horinontal, but ohlique 
azimiths are foreshortenad, ‘The result i# hardly mere than 
eographion! carienture, and TE publish it in part to experiment 
upwin the usefiloess of so imperfect an effort. An setive imiugin- 
Aton may pdrcwive the long even erust line of Kittatinwy Mountain 
on the northwest, rising beyond the rolling Moor of the Kittatinny 
Valley, as the great Alleghany limestone lowland is here called ; 
then come the Highland piateaus, of accordant altitude one with 
another, but without the mesa-like margin thatmy pen has not 
kiown how to avoid indicating. ‘The Central plain lies in the fore 
ground, diversiied by the various trap ridges thut rise above its 
sirface 5 Fire and Second motntuine of the double Watehung 


* The more detailed statement of this history may be found in an 
essay prepare! by the author with the cillahoration of Mr. J. W. Woad, 
Jr. Of the cthiss of 1888 in Harvird College, the study being undertaken 
is a joint thesia by insiiricter anid student inn aeound course bn Phys- 
cal Geograph. The essuy in published in the Proceedings of the Boston 
Suuety of Natural History, THX, 
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crescent, near the Highlands; Sourland Mountain in the south- 
weet; anil Hoeky Hill, the southwestern re-appearance of the 
Palisades intrusive trap sheet, lying « litth nearerto us. The 
Central plain is also diversified by the Falldine, a slight but rather 
distinet break in ite surface from Trenton (Tr) on the Delaware 
to o littl below New Brunswick (SN, B,) on the Raritan, The 
important drainire tines are: the Delaware, forming the western 
boundary of the State, trenching Kittatinny Mountain at the 
Water Gap, eatting a dowp transverse valley through the High- 
lands where if receives longitudinal branches, and o shallower 
trench serosa the Kittatinny lowland and the Central plain; the 
Raritan, whose north and south branches head in the Highlands, 
while the Millstone joins it from south of the fall-line, cutting 
through Elocky Hill near Prineston (Pr) on the way; ond the 
Prypianeck-Pussaic, rising in the Hivhlawls, gathering tribu- 
taries in the low basin behind the Watchung ridges, and escaping 
to the front owuotry ae a single etreeam, the Paseaie, through 
deep gope at Pattersin, The terminal moraine, marking thu 
furthest sdvance of the secoml vlocial invasion of post-tertiary 
time, is indicated by an irregular dotted band crossing the State, 
from the Narrows of Now York Bay, which it defines, on the 
eit, passing aver Svoond Mountain by the gap at Samonit (S), 
nsing midway in the Highlanis over Schooley Mountain, and 
traversed by the Delaware at Belvidere (B). 

The Schooley peneplain is indicated by the crest and summit 
aititmics of Rittatinny Mountain, the Highland plateaus and the 
trap ridges “This pjeneplam ence lay low and essentially hori 
aontal, the proctionhy completed work of the provesses of denuda- 
ton acting on a previously high land through «a long period of 
time: bia now Ttted aml tiited, su that-its tnland portion rises to 
the height of the Highlands, which ore its remnants, while its 
shiWwind portion deeds slowly beneath acover of uneonformable 
Cretaceous bods, southeast of the fall-line, ane thos hidden sinks 
wentivy beneath the Athintie shore, The cover of Cretaceous 
sediments was laid on the southeastern part of the old poneplain 
durin a moderate submergence of ite seaward portion, before the 
elevation and tilting above mentioned (fir, 2. p, ta). Much of 
the eover bos beet wern aw che either the time of elevation (figs. 
aH, p. 94), which gave opportunity for tte opening of den val- 
leve on the soft Hmestones aid slates among the hard eryetalline 
rowks of the Highlawls; and for the production of the broad 
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Kittatinny Valley lowland or peneplam on the wide belt. of 
litneetones Ievund the Highlands; ood forthemnore for the 
development of a brond. baselevellod plain on the weak Triassic 
shales and sandstones, where the old peneplain has bowen almost 
entirely destroyed, The Crotaceous eover remains only near the 
coast, Where it stood too low to be attacked while the valleys and 
lowlands just described wert cirved oot. An interesting peen- 
liurity in the relation between the newer baselevel plain on thie 
Trimeie ates and the old Cretaceous peneplait is that their sur- 
faces mutually intersect at a small angle alomy the line which 
now matks the visible contuct between the Trissie and Creta- 
eacus formations: the newer plain standing beneath the eroded 
portion of the older one northwest of this line, while it rises 
above the buried part of the older one and obliquely truncates its 
Cretaceous cover to the southeast of the line, Finally, the land 
asa whole has been raised. a littl: since the muking of the newer 
plain, and shallow vallews interrupt its. broad surface, Tt is no 
longer o trie plain; it hus herome a pastplain, A few words 
may be allowed me concerning these tens, peneplain arid pest 
plain, Given sufficient time for the action of denoding forces on 
amass of Inn! standing fixed with reference to 4 vonstint base: 
level, and it must be worn down so low and so smooth, that it 
would fully deserve the name of plain. But it is very unusnal 
for oo mass of land to mitintiin a fixed position ae long as is here 
neaumed. Many instances might be quoted of regions which 
have stood still so long that their surface is almost reduced to its 
ultimate form; bat the truly ultimate stage is svllom reached, 
We ean select regions in which the valley lowlands have become 
bromd und fiat, the intermediate “doub” hills have wasted away 
lower and lower until they are reduced te forms of insignificant 
relief; and yet the surface still does not deserve the name of 
plain cH anqualified|y ad do these youre lands newly born fro 
seas ov lakes in which their weometricnlly level surfaces were 
formed, Ihave therefore elsewhere supgested* that an old region, 
nearly byselevellod, ahowld be enlled on almost-plain 5 tliat 2, 
a peneplain, 

On the other hand, an old haselevelled region, either a pene 
plain or a truly ultimate plain, will, when thrown by elevation 
into anew cvele of development, depart by greater and greater 
dearees from ite simple featureless form, as young narrow valleys 

* Amer. Jour. Sci., xxxvil, 1880, 40, 
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are sunk binwoth its worface by its rovivddl streams. Tt therefore 
ne longer fully deserves the name that wae property applicable 
before ita elevition. It must not aeain be called a peneplain, for 
lt now not approaching anid almost attuning 2 smooth surface, 
lout Is Lousy tag rong her mr rougher, It Fuses puasand von the 
stage of minimum relief, and this significant fact deserves impli- 
eution, at least, iy a name, T would therefore eall such « region 
a palstplain, The aren of the weak Trimssie shales was, witil ite 
late elevation, as gol an example of mo ultimate haselewelled 
plain ts any that Dhave foul; but now it isa pastplain, as any 
one may see while traveling across it on the train: its doaha are 
brow and doutinuons, and ite valleys are relatively narrow tind 
shallow, The Kittationy lowland is intersected by streams whose 
vallevs sink below tte generally even, gently rolling surface ; burt 
i was never so amnooth as the Triassic plain. It was only a pene- 
lain, and it is now a roughened peneplain, Perhaps the more 
aiventurous terminologist will call it a past-peneplain; but | 
fare net venture quite so for as that. When the Highlands were 
lowlunds, their surface well deserved the name of peneplain ; but 
they were lifted so long age inte so high a poweition that they are 
now cot inte a complicated mas of rugired uplands, They no 
longer deserve the name of penepliin ; and if in preceding part 
graphs T have referred to them as constituting an old punieplinin, it 
ie hecwse to sateiaetory mame bas vet been applied te the par- 
nena stece of development of plains and plateaus in which they 
now stand. Having tried in vain to invent a term with which to 
nome the Highlands, let me now advertise for one in they pages of 
our Magazine. 


Wastho: a name applicnhle to thaw broken, rugged regions that 
have been developed by the iomiial processes of denudation fron the 
once wontiongds surface of p plain or poneplain, The momep eheuld 
be if porihle homologous with the words, plain, peneplain ond post- 
yiotn; it should be of simple, cunvemient anil eophonious form: it 
moat he satisfactory lo many other persons then ite inventor: ond ite 
etymoligical construction should oot be embarrased by the attempt to 
crowd tho much mraning into it. The mere suggestion that it wae 
onoe a plain ond that itis new maturely diversified will suffice. 


The topography of northern New Jersey is therefore, like ite 
structure, polygenctic, It exhibits very clearly a series of forms 
developed under three different geographic cveles, and closer 
search will doubtless discover forms belonging to yet other eycin, 
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less complete aad of briefer duration than these three. There is 
the tilted and deeply croded peneplain of the Highlands, whose 
mritial form nay be called the Schooley peneplain, from the dis- 
tinet exhihition of ate of ite remaunts on Schooley’s mountain ; 
thin was the product of Jurassic and Cretaceous denudation, There 
is the younger central huowdeyelled pulnina, developed during 
Tertiary tine, or thereabouts, on the weaker ‘Trigasie and Cretu- 
Goodie Tithe >; and the anscciated valleys of the same age that have 
heen sank into the weakest rocks of the Highlands: There are 
the shallow valleys in the Central plain, of the latest post-tertinry 
eyele, requiring the name of this region to be changed from 
plnin, as it wus lutely, to pastplain, ae it is now, The first evele, 
m which the Schooley peneplain was produced, witnessed the 
avcamplishanent of a great work; it included in tts Inter part, 
besides varions other ose Nations, the sul-eyele whim the acaward 
or southeastern part of the penepliin was gently submerged and 
boried toa slight depth uader Cretaceous deprosita. The second 
wole was shorter; bewhig a time sufficient to haselewel the softer 
bods, but not sérioushy to consame the harder parts of the pre- 
existing sorface, We are still in the third “wyelo, of which but 
asstmall part hes elapeed. The question with which this cay 
opted may new be token taps 

The -streams. and rivers of northern’ New Jory may te 
examined, with the iitention of oliseif ying them meer ince: bo 
them wonditions of origin, to their degree of complexity as indi- 
waa) by the number of geographic cycles throneh which they 
have lived, and to the advance made toward their mature ndjust- 
pert. 

The Musconeteony may be taken a5 the type of the Highland 
streams. lt flows southwestward along a narrow limestone val: 
ley between crystalline plitenus an wither side, entering the 
Delaware u litth: beluw Euston, Pa. (HK, fig. 1). It draing ob 
country that has been enormously denuded, and daring the dtura- 
Uretaorons cvele of this temps denudation, there must have been 
time for it and ite fellows to become thoroughly adjusted to the 
stricture at the region; it must be chiefly for this reason that it 
flows ao chisely slong the weak limestone belt, and has ite divides 
close by on the adjoining harder erystullines, (M, fig. 2). “What- 
wver ite origin, it has lot every intial feature that was diseordant 
with the deep structures that it diseovered leneath the initial 
surface ; itis maturely adjusted to its environment, Lt endured. 


to anold age during the baseleweling of the Schooley peneplain, 
and snow ao revivial” stream, in at least its second eyele of 
work, Most of the other streama of the Highlands and the 
country farther inland are also of this well adjusted, revived kind. 
The streams of the Kittatinny valley lowland show not only the 
first revival of the kind just deseribed, but also a second revival, 
i consequence of the recent uplift that hae introduced the third 
eycle of development ; this not being so clearly manifested in the 
Highlands, where the rocks are harder, and the valleys of the 
second ovele Are Harrower 

Look now ot the drainage of the crescentie Watchung mawn- 
buns; the curved edges of two great warped lava-flows of the 
Triassic belt The noteworthy fonture of this district is that the 
emall streumes inthe southem part of the creseenit rise on the back 
slope of the inner mountain and cut gaps in both mountaina in 
order to reach the outer part of the Contral Plain. If those 
streams were descended directly or by revival from ancestors 
anteerdent to or consequent upon the monoclinal tilting of the 
Trinssie formation, they eoull nut possibly, in the long time and 
deep denudation that the region has endured, have down to the 
pratent time ivintained conres 60 litth wdjusied te the stroctare 
of their basing, Inde long a time as has elapsed sinew the tilting 
of the Triassic formation, the divides woul have taken their polenasess 
on the erest-of the trap ridges and not behind the creat on the 
hack slope. They cannot be subsequint streams, for such could 
not have poshed their sources heulwards tlirvugh » hard tray 
ridge, Subsequent streams are developed m accordance with 
stractoral details, not in vielation of them, Their courses piust 
hitve heen taken wat long aya, else they must surely hayo lost 
their heads back of the second mountain + some piration! subsequent 
branch of a larger transverse stream, like the Passaic, would have 
Heheaded them, | 

The only method now known by whieh these several doubly 
transverse stremms could have been established in the not tor 
distant past, ia by superimposition from the Cretaceous eover 
that was laid upon the old Schooley peneplain, It has already 
heen stated that when the Highlinds and this rorian together 
had been nearly baseleyeled, the coastal portion of the resulting 
peneplain was submerged and burige by an oaeonformable cover 
of waste derived from the non-submerged portion: hence when 
the whele aren woe lifted to something like tte present height, fh 
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new system of consequent streams was born.on the revealed sea 
hettom, Since then, time enough may haye used bo oflow the 
ttreams tosmk their chunnels through the wnconformable cover 
and strip taf, and thos supertnpese themselves on the 'tassic 
rocks below: we should therefore find them, in eo far as they 
have not ver been readjusted, following inconsequent, discordant 
cones on the under formation, The existing overlap of the 
Crotacmius bolts ion the still buried Triassic portion of the old 
Schooley peneplain makes it evident that auch an origin for the 
Watchung streams is posible: but it has not yet men lndepatin- 
dently proved that thy Cretaeoous cover ever reached so far 
land os to crows the Watchung ridges, 

Want of other explanation for the Watehung streams a not 
satisfactory evidence in fayor of the explanation here sugested, 
There should be external eviderioe that the ‘Triassic area has 
actually been submerged and buried after it was laselevelled to 
the Sehodley peneplain and before it was uplifted to ite present 
altitude; other streams ae well os the one thus far indicated, 
should bear signs of superimposition; and if adjustment of the 
superimposed courses has begun, it should be systematically oar- 
ned furthest near the largest streams. IT shall not here state 
more than m brief form, the eufficient evidence that oan le 
quoted in favor of the first and second requisites, Suffice it te 
aay thet the overlap of the Cretaceous beds (which oontuin 
practically no Triassic fragments) on the bevelled Triassic strata 
at suimboy and elsewhere indicates submergence after hase- 
levelline: arel that the pebbles, sands and marls of the Cretaceous 
Herien point clearly to the Highlawls a= their source, The aub- 
mergence must therefore have reached inland across the Triassic 
formation wt lenst to the margin of the erystalline rocks, Some 
shore-line cutting must hove been done at the margin of the 
Highlands during Cretaceous time, bat the eenerally rolling aur- 
face of the old peneplain leads me to aseribe its origin chiefly to 
subsérial wasting. Moreover, the North Branoh of the Raritin, 
hotween Mendham and Peapack (* Fig. 1) and the Lockatonuw (1), 
a-small branch of the Delaware on the West Hunterdon sandstone 
plateau, give striking indications of superimposition in the dis- 
cordance of their courses with the weaker structural lines of their 
hasina, ac unlike the thoroughly wusted gouree of the Musconet- 
cong and its fellows, the Pohatcong, the Lopateong, and others. 
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The third requisite of the proof of the inland extension of the 
Cretacequs, mod the resulting: superimposed originof the Watch- 
ing étreame may be stated in detail, as being more in the line of 
this essay: has the adjustinent that accompanies superimposition 
systematicnlly advance) farther near the large streams than near 
the small ones? ‘The character of this adjustment should he first 
examined deductively. Given a series of streamea of different 
volumes, lowing southenstward, in the direction of the present 
dip of thy remnant of the Cretaceous cover, over the former 
Mian] extension of thir superposed formation; how will thesy 
streams reachon one another when they sink: their channels into 
the underiving Triassic formation ¥ 

The conditions during the formation of the cover of Cretaceous 
beds are illastrated im fig, t, where the Trigssio portion of the 





peneplain tf submerged, aml the ehoredine of the transoressing 
ocein has renched the margin of the erysalline rvke, The 
waste from the erystallings is spread out as 9» eqries of ictavels, 
salids and marks on the baselevelled Trigssice aren, 

Then follows the evation and titing of the pretinplasn with 
the cover on its back: and with this regression of the sua, there 
isan equivalent, gain of new land: a smeoth gently sloping plain 
is rovented os: the shore line retreats: streams ‘con out peroas It 
from the eryetallion urea, or begin on ite open surface, growing 
mouthward as the land rises, Three euch streams, A, C.D, are: 
shown in fig. 3; their opportunity for deop valley-outting i is inedi- 
cated by the depth of the new baselevel, BL, below the zeneral 
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surfaee of the country, While these streams are deopening their 
thannels tn the Cretaecuus cover, which is unshaded with mar: 
ginal contour linvs in the firures, their anhsequent, autogenetic 
branches are irregularly disposed, because there ia no lateral 
variation of structure to guide them; but after a time, the bhase- 
levelled ‘surfaew of the buried Trinwsie beds is reached, as is 
shown by linear shading in the valley bottome of fips. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
The growth of the subsequent branches then developed, will be 
along the strike of the Triassic softer beds, that is, about square 





to the coursé of the three transverse streams under consideration, 
The most rapid growth will be found on the branches of the 
largest stream, A, beeause it will most quickly out down its 
channel close to the baselevel of the time and thus provide:steep 
sloping valley-sides, from whieh the subsequent branches. ont 
backwards most energetically, In due time the main streams 
discover the particulariy restétant transverse layn sheets in the 
underlying formation: ana chem the sohsequent branches of the 
largest transverse stream on the upstream side of the ohatruc- 
tons, for example, Fond G, fig, 4, will have a wrest advantage 
over those of the smaller streams The most rapidly growing 
subsequent branch, G. fiz. 5, of the Iaryest transverse master 
stream, A, may grow headwirds si fast as to posh away the 
divide, A, Which separates it from the head of the opposing sub- 
sequent branch, J, of the oext adjacent smaller transverre 
Atream, Cy and thus flnally te captare and divert the headwaters, 
H, of the smaller transverse stream to the larger one, as im dig: f. 
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The divide oreepe while the two oppasing subsequent branches 
are in contest ; it leaps when the snocessful subseqacnt brinch 
reaches the channel of the conquered stream. The first stream 
captured in this way nvust necessarily be the mearest to the large 
stream. The diversion of the oomiderahle volume of headwaters, 
H, to the chanwel of the =mall subsequent branch, G, causes it te 





deepen its channel rapidly; the same effect is perceptible in H 
for a distance above its point of capture and diversion : the in- 





creased Joadof sediment thus given to. G will beim great part 
dropped in a fan-deltn where tt enters the flat valley of the 
master stream, A, (fig. 0). 

Gaming strength by conquest, other captures are made, faster 
for a time, but with decreasing slowness as the head of the divert- 
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ing subsaquent branch recedes from the original master: and at 
last, equilibriton may be jrained when the headwater slopw of thy 
diverting branch tne greater than that of the opposing mike 
quent branch of the next uncaptured transverse stream, After 
the capture of a transverse stream has heen effected im this way, 
the divide, ¥, between its diverted upper portions, H, fiz. 6, and 





PH, fi, 
its beheaded lower portion, (, will be pitshed dawn stream ‘by the 
growth of ain inverted stream, Vo “This goes on until equilitrium 
is ettinined and farther shifting is prevented on reaching the hard 
transverse lava showta, Z, fig. 7; here the divide ie maturely 





established. In the case of & system of transverse streams, C, 1, 
ete,, fig. 7, snovessively captured hy the subsequent branch of 
tingle master, the divides (4, Y"), hetwoen the inverted (V, V") 
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and beheaded (OC, 1) portions of the captured streams will for a 
time present different.stages of approach to establishment, ‘The 
divide on the line of that one of the original streams, (', that is 
hearest to the tiaster stream, A, may reach a tinol stable position, 
A; while on the next stream further away from the master, 
the theaded portion, D, may «till retuin 4 short piece abowe the 
yap in the upper lava sheet, not vet aveured by the inverted 
streain, Vo; alo third stream, further away still from the mas- 
ter (not shown in figure 7) might remain wneaptured and inde- 
peundletit. 

Tt is hy such tests as thee that we may hope to reeognize the 
occurrence of partial adjustment in the streams of the Watehung 
crescent as a resultof their superimposition on the Trisssic forma- 
tion from its former Cretaceous cover, The eroater the degree 
of complexity in the tests proposed, the more contidence we shall 
have in the theory when the tests successfully meet the fnets. 
Hence the reason for deductively carrying out the theoretival 
conditions to ther extrenest conkequences in arder to inerense the 
vomplexity of the tests that are to be confronted with the facts, 
This, a8 a matter of method, seems to me of great practical impor- 
tance in any attemp to decipher the past progress of ceouraphicnl 
deweloprnaent. 

The admirable contoured tepographic maps of New Jersiry, 
issued by the Geological Survey of that stave wider the leadership 
of the late Professor George H, Cook, afforded means of apply- 
ing the dednuetive. texts above outlined without the necessity of 
Wedding aver all the countey concerned ; Lut however good the 
maps ant. it is hardly necessary to say that they can be ieherpreted 
with o bwiter appremiativn of the facts that they represent after can 
excursion on the provid has given the student some pereonal 
diguainianes with it. This | have tried to gain on varlous oeen- 
sion, taps in liad. 

Atlas shwet number six, including the Central rel-eundetone 
urea, and the five-mile-to-anineh geological map of the state pr 
kent in the clearest manner the facts of form ani structure im- 
volved invour problem 7 aud to any mud, the correspondence be 
tween theory and fact is very striking. The Peqoannock+Passaic 
is the master transverse stream of the region: its prediminence 
was probably dine in the beyimaing to its gathering, from the wn- 
ttbmerged Highlands, a orveater amount of drainage than be- 
longed to any other stream that ran seuthemtward down the pen- 
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tle slope of the newly revealed Cretaceous cover, Tt wasnt that 
time & compound, composite river :* compound because it drained 
areas of different ages; composite, because these areas were of 
different etructures. Existing examples of compound, composite 
rivers are seen in the Catawha, the Vadkin-Pédee, the Cape Fear 
and the Neuse rivers of North Caroling, whieh all rise ow the 
inland erystalline area, and traverse the comstul quaternary plain 
before renching the sta, But unlike these, there must have bisen, 
when the old snbmerged land mae with the Cretacwous cover on 
itt hack, namerous snl] streams whose drainige aren lay entirely 
within the Cretaceous plain. ‘These were simple streams, flowing 
over a atructure of one kind and one age. Their modern homo- 
loruew are seon in the Maurice, the Great and Licth Eee Harber 
and the Wading rivers of southern New Jorsey, and | xuppose 
alve In wars relatively Fhort streams of North (arolina, such as 
the Lumtier, Great Cohera aud Moveansin. 

It cannot Ie supposed that the original Pequannock-Passaic 
possessed the large svuthern branch, whieh Dehall call the npper 
Passaic, by which Great Swonmp is now drained +} for hud this 
heen the cose, the divides between the branches of the upper 
Passaic and the heads of the emonll strenms that now still oroes 
both of the trap ridges, mast haye long ago been drived to a 
stable powition on the orest line of the inner ridge. The uppir 
Passaic member of the Poquannovk-Passaie system must he re 
eraser! wea branch af sti heeq tent development, euided hy nT 
of the softer Trisssie beds when they were reached honaath the 
Creticests cov er, anil Very Si eeeefal im taptiriic and dnve arting 
other transverse streams that were smaller than its tuweter, Fer 
some distunes on either side from the Pequannock-Passaic gap in 
the trap cde ot Patterson, the existing streams are perfectly 
wijusted te the Triassi: structure ; that is, the ridges are persis 
tent diyiies, and the lateral sulaequent branches of the master 
flow along the strike of the softer shakes and aandstonta, exeept 
where lately thrown off thetr courses by glacial drift: barriers. 
This T interpret a meaning that the Poquannock-Paseaio master 

*See terminology Pluto bay the author, at. Geerr, Mag., 1, 
18a, 218. 

fit should be recognined that the present ronnd-nhout dminsge of the 
Great Swamp le a post-glocial feature, determined ty the morninic bor. 
tier that ordasee the haxin from Sutnmit (&) to Morristown (M): the pre~ 


flacial drainkge of the eouthern part of the inner crescent waa un- 
dowbtedly of a simpler ind more direct pattern. 
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strom hereabouts tadd so early o capture of pdjgcent anperim- 
posed stream that all trios of thet mittal discordant cours 
have bon obliterated by the development of structurally aceeor- 
dant subsequent streams. 

The Watehtung ridges extomd only about eueht miles northward 
of the Paterson gape, but reach thirty miles southweatwanl, It 
ie therefore chiefly in the latter direction that we may expect to 
fi exmoples of incomplete adjustment following strperimposi- 
tion and gapture, At Miibern, there isa deep gap in First meu 
thin, and opposite this at Summit (8, ti. 1) a partly rift-tilled 
gap in Seoond mountain: this T gm diépemal to regard me the 
former futhet of the Hovkaway-hah way river, which of soootknt 
of it coniderable sige wos not captored by the Passaite ontil it 
hil (ut Its passage scrote the trap sheets Limos tow safe depth. 
The diverted upper portion—the Hockwway—now joins the Pas- 
eaie ; iteormeked course from the Highlands via Boonton (Hn) 
heing a post-glacial irregularity; the beheaded lower portwon— 
the Ralway—heads on the ridge of Secand mountain, retains the 
aur of suber! streams htween the two ridges, and flows in 
diminishel volume to the sea: the divide between the two por- 
tions being in tts mature stable position on Second maintain. 

South of the Milburn pap, there are three stress that moain- 
tain water gaps in First mowntin, amd five head branches of these 
three streams ree behind the crest of Second mountain. “These 
mist be interpreted as Tennant’ of streams that ones rose forther 
inlaid, andl whose upper courses howe been captured by the vic 
torious upper Posane > hut it 1 noteworthy that here, at the 
erentest distance from the capoof the master stream at Paterson, 
the rivides between the diverted and beheaded qu tions of these 
donthern stream eheould tie in unstable positions, hack of the 
eruat line of Second mountain. ‘Chis is exactly what the hypothe- 
dis of af srperimposwed urivin for these strean= would require : and 
if the complexity of accordance between deduction anid {set here 
presented le duly considered, T believe now coutidince may be 
mained in the livpothests of ssaperinpusttion, alnemdly rendered 
fikely from other evidener. 

The rectangular courses of the etresma that cross First and 
Sucond mountains southwest of Milburn de not militate agabnet 

their mitial obliquely superimposed courses; for, as Gilbert has 
shawn, obliqgne entrees adtosa titted Iwals, alternately ban! ond 
ecft, will gradually shift, motu they: tallow roctanuuler COLTER, 
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along the stoke of the soft beds and square geross the stm of 
the hon] beds, Middle Groak; at the southern bend of First 
mountain near Hound Brook (BB), presents the peculiarity: of 
branching east and west while on the trap sheet of the mountain : 
this FEL ¥ boone boa pebestion here, where the inp ix muinlernte, or 
an initiaily supenmposed bifurcation ; or to guidance by fractures 
at this pommtowhere the courses of the mauntaim changes rather 
abruptly ; the facts at hand do not serve ty minke ehoie lutweeen 
these: alternateves, 

The lessen of greatest importance in this study lies, to my mind, 
im the gradual development of aocordant suleeyquent streams in o 
region Where the unchangel superinposed drainage would show 
no such accomance. Similar adjustment of subsequent stromans 
to structural features muy characterize drainage s«vetems that 
were originally antecedent: and with this pietrierple in mind, I 
have recently read aver with renewed interest Powell's classic 
study of the Green river where it crosses the Uinta mountains,* 
The Green river and the smaller streams of ite literal cafions and 
valleys dire all regarded as antecedent, Lot tis examine thie aret- 
ments on whieh thix conelusion reste 

The (Green river itself nse many miles north of the Uinta 
range, traverses a relatively low basin before reaching the think 
of the mountains, and then instead of turning away, it boldly on- 
tere-the great uplift and teenehes it from eile to side in a pro- 
fomnd onfion, owing oof to thie southweet onits way to the Colo 
ride, “Phere i relatively low ground at the eastern end of the 
range, several thousand feet, lower than the summits of the range 
on wither suleof the Green river (tA TLADER, cutie TLV thousand fowt 
lower thon the restored crest of the great uplift > bat the river 
does nat fellow this open roundabout tourse, Powell suys that 
the river cut through, instend af running ardund, the great oh- 
etruntion, Iecagke it “had the right of way. . ib was tinning 
ere the mountains were formed.” Had the mountain fold heen 
formed sndeniy, it would have tiorted the river arenmnd i to thaw 
onset; “but the dmergenes of the fold above the poneral surface 
nf the country was litth: or ne faster than the progress of the cor 
rasion of the channel” 2... The river. preserved ite Jevel, 
but the mountains were lifted up... .. The river was the saw 


*Explorction of the Colorado river of the west, Washington, 1475, 
2-16, See alae the ceolegival mop in the Geology of the Uinta 
Mountains, TATH, 
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whieh oat the mountains im two” (Tae, 16), Tf this interpreta- 
tion is correct, the Green river would be the typeof a perfect 
atterodent streum tbat it appears to me that the ease is proba- 
hiy overstate tm that repect Perhape it would lave been 
more deliberately stated in a later volume if Powell's intention of 
desirihing tore fully the three chief kinds of drainage of the re- 
ion had ben carried out.* Not having seen the recion, my eom- 
mente may have litth value; bat the contest of Powell's report, 
the deseription of the immense series of Ineastrine beds, over a 
mile thiek, north of the mountains, and the eastward deflection of 
the river white i. traverses the mountains all seem to me. te indi- 
cate that the Green wae by no means continmousy successful pn 
maintaining jt# antecedent course across the uplift. Itis by no 
ineansa typteal antecedent river, The great series of lacustrine 
beds up-strean from the eden, with counglomenites where they 
rest onthe northern flank of the monntaing, are fully recognised 
inthe report, and must mean that the upper portion of the river 
was foro time shot back, or pomdel, During part of thia time, 
there may have boen ne overflow svross the crowing mountains, 
for the lower Incustrine beds vontain fossils indicative of brackish 
water? = The intermittent growth of the muntaina: and the re- 
peated return of lacustrine conditions, with gradually freshening 
water, is imdieatud by the strong woeontormities that ocour at 
Vitlows points in the lacustrine beds, and by the change in the 
fivesi) farrna. It must be conetiled from this that the upper por- 
ten of Green river was repeatedly panded buck by mountain 
growth across ita milly @oure ; we therefore have tot now any 
close indication of ite pre-lacustrine course above the mountains ; 
the anetent, or pre Cinta, upper portion of the river was extin- 
fuishel by the lacustring suvliinents, and te that extent the Green 
river departs from the perfoot antecedent type. 

In the second place, if the original Green river existed upon 
the upper surface of the beds that were at & sobeaquent date 
raised to form the Uinta uplift, it does not appear to be clearly 
Hrieved that its course at that early time was closely coincident 
with it4 present course in the mountamets area. “The first de- 
formations of the mountain wrowth may have temporarily inter: 
rupted ite flow, as is mude likely by the lacustrine deposits 

* Geol, Vinta mvintam, page v. 


tliedory of the Uinta mountaine. 1876, 44; Chapter (TT, by CA: 
White, 
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dlivady rifermed to; and when the tise in the level of the waters 
of the lake overtawk. the uplift, probably at @ time of slower 
monntain growth than that whieh first formes the lake, thes pot 
afoverfiow my have been many miles to one side of its pevious 
drowned-ont course, The anoderate elevation of the easter endl 
of the range, where it eonmewts with the Yarpa plateau, may 
possibly have then been a lite hioher than a point farther west, 
Whire the overflow wis Gotmeyienthy looted This is perhape 
Tamera ys jus jrobable ae they postulates invelyod in arening « truly 
anteceient cour for the cheers bot ite impossibility is not os 
atretiy proved as would be necessary lefore a definite conclusion 
as to the continous persistence of an antecedent river contd be 
finaly aeeepted. Such continuity of action must he tore and 
slionlel be rigorousiy demonstrates! if pivesille. 

It must, moreover, be remembersd that Euunaus® ie of the 
copeere ben that the Crhorade river is oot antecedent at all, twe js 
superiiopeed on the eastern poarten af the Uinta muiwe from 
ih coursy that it had chosen opon a sheet of horivsntal soli 
mentis—the Wovornbinge ‘onglomerate—Whiek lhe OT em 
stretched ‘unconformably all ower the previously deeply eruled 
surface of the uplifted range, where the onion ie now cat, He 
quotes facts of two kinds in evidence of this 4 first, the remnants 
at the Wyoming conglomerate «till lin on rilges ae high os thowe 
that encloas the niver cahons : second, the Green and cortam of 
its lranthes pisses tortidds courses, out of decord with the 
structore of the range, Tt might In added that the wile cry Hon 
witlley of Hrowa's park, om the middle of the range ik best explained 
ns the product of a pre Wyoming ovele of erosion hy rivers that 
were oxtinguished when the Wyoming bede were lod over 
the mountaing The strongest objection te. Earimons” conelinion 
anetid to he the great ainoont af erogen that tt requires > erospon 
sultivient not only to remove the Wyoming conglimerate trom 
nearly all ite former overlap on the Tinta range, where it had 
huriwd ond extingnished a poe Wyoming drainage, but alse to 
CAITY away a vast extension of the formation at the same height 
narth af the range, It may be hest to conclude that beth ante 
ween aod puTHerin pase procijaaes anual be cabhed on: for one 
muat hesitate before wlmitting that the Wyoming beds stretched 
Hl oor the country north and ewet of the Uinta mange up te 
the height ot which the remnants are now foond on the rome ; 


* Fortieth Purallel Survey, 187s, (4, 205, Simi, 
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iteeome more fikely that some part of the height of these rien: 
nonte is due toa relarnvely local elewatren, As farae this is the 
cbse, it iver reason for regarding. the Green as an antecediony 
river; that 14, antecedent to the local levation of tlh Wyoming 
beds, litt lotige pewteriar to the elevation of the Uinta mnge: bot 
a4 the mver nw Mewe—aecording to Eminem’ theoty—on als 
Ving cnontormably below those ei whieh its ciure was olvosan, 
itis for this reasin to bay clisied cs ayer pain. 

The Geen river therefore certainly departs from the type of 
a teenth stream; the departucy os albedinot din its reprinted 
poling whereby its ipper cour Wat bionlls and indetermin- 
ately shifted from ite oricital location; and is at least! possible if 
not probable an ite lefeat oat the line af uplift and subsector 
PTET Ten posit nen onon mew line of averflaw. The menntaines 
wrenched the saw that afterwards ont them in two, 

Astily of the dura dminage, of which a foller account may 
be given at some future time, lit lal to the provisional conclu. 
sim that many of its streams show a combination of conseyuent 
and antesodent charneteratios, They appar to be conseqnent on 
the eorly stages of the deformution but antecedent to its later 
rowth, and for this kind of a stream [ have no satisfactory 
Te Do Suro ch poresern 

Heim has shown that the Reuss: and the adjaovit sinillor trate 
Verse streams of northern Switzerland weer Liacerne are in part 
pereistent goross a aerice of folds, and in part slightly shifted 
from one course to another and ponded in Lake Lucerne; but 
thes the other ranges of the Alps rise hereafter faster than they 
hare heretofore, the genlesist of the future will reasonably regard 
the mon: mature Heuxs ae sn essentially stieeessf) antecedent 
river, 

The Sutlej and other rivers that eseape from the inner valleys 
of the Hitmalava by dive untpis ity the outer munes, sre deserted 
by Medlicott as antecudent to the elevation uf the ranges through 
which they flow: their antecedent origin being argued from the 
delta-Like structure of the upturned beds io the outer pores, ns 
Wo the rivers were now cutting dewn Ue deformed deltas of an 
wattier time; but the livave gravel and sand deposits in their 
npper valleys indicates that they were nearly if not quite ponded 
for a tune during the deformation. 

Rivers seein to haye the habit of entting down their upturned 
Heltis, Boone refere to severdl sach examples among the rivers 
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that flow northward from the Alpe, and transect particularly 
thiek purtions of the upturned marginal conglomerates and sard- 
stones, which he regards as the deltas formed by thy-saue rivers 
at aneariior tin, when the momntam folding had not extendial 
outward os fir a it dues now from the axis of the Alps 1 lave 
subpeuted that the sume kind of evidenow might be used ti init 
cate that the Delawire above Trenton, botwoun Ponnaylvania and 
New Jersey, is in part of even preTriassic origin for where it 
now enters the Trinssoe belt, there is a particulariy heavy and 
course anistony, sometime oonglimeratic. Being « lirge stream, 
it might persist in an anwclinal course through the northwest 
ward monocline. formed by the Sorassie uplift of the Triassic 
buds, aithotvh the stallion streams tf the tegion were then prob- 
ally extinguished, tay bie roplacind by od Hew syste cM Ueda 
upen the new order of things, 

Large rivers, more ar less pérsistent in the {nee of opposing 
disturbance, therefore appear ta be venerally recognised; but it ts 
notiwable that these quoted from the Uinitlavin wud the Alpe 
resumably ocoupied, at the time of disturbance, well enclosed 
valleys, from which it would have been diffieult for them to 
escape backwards or laterally; and that, oven if suceesst ul in the 
end, they for a time suffered defeut or ponding of greater or leas 
eitent and duration, There is no evidence that the Green river 
was well enclosed tmmdiately north of the Uinta mountains at 
the time of their first vlewation: henew the likelthoodl of ite tem- 
porary ponding or enclosure is increased, 

It id tuted by Powell that not ouly the Groen but even the 
smaller streams of the Uintas are of orurin antecedent to the 
inountains Te writes: * the explaination of the eafons of Green 
trver will sesiet wes in understandme the enygm of the Interul 
valleys and ¢afions. The streams were there before the moun- 
tains were made—that is, the streams carved out the valleys and 
left the mountains, The direction of the.strenms ix milisputable 
evidenoe that the elevation of the folil was so slow as nit to 
ilivert the <treams, although the total amount of elevation ws 
many theondinds of feet Had the fold been lifted niwre rapidly 
than the principal «trenmes could hawe cot their channels, Grypeen 
river would have been turned] about it, ond all the smaller 
streams anil waterways would hove been cataclinal” (Colorado 
River; 162). 
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This appt to me an lnpraved conmclusini, sid the evi 
dence of it needs careful attention, It appears that ther ore 
several stream= Which deseend from the erest of the mountams 
towirds the flanks, but instead of running all the wiy out. to the 
marvin of the fold, ty turn along the strike of 2 monochnal 
valley, and thes rewech the main river by w short ent. Sach 
streams are cataclinal for a tome, then monoclinal, Lt is in refers 
enee to these that it is saul, “the streams were there before the 
ountaine were made; ond again that “ the dramage was estah- 
lished sinvtecwdent) te the eOrrnation or displacement of the beds 
by faulting and folding (100). Ti approieching this conclosion, 
Powell saye these streams cuinet be coonkeyuent; for “valleys 
cohmeyient upon the wiscrugation, which was one of the conditions 
of the ongin of the Uinta monntaing, could not hove taken the 
irection observed in this system: they wonld have oll been 
catachoal, aa thoy can down from the mountans, and torned mito 
“voclinal vallows at the foot, forming a very different svetem 
from that which now obtains" (tie), Norcan the streams be 
supe TmTipecl, for the “ later einentory bts, both to the north 
and south, were found not to have heen contmoots over the 
Heuntnin evstem, but to have been depasited in waters whore 
Hires were limited by ther lower renehes of the tanger (10). 
Therefore the diagerdant athens most le antecedent, 

To appetrs to me that the possibility of error in! this argument 
lies inthe omission of all vonsiderition of the milpraticrm Of liye 
and the resulting adjustment of streum courses to ves Internal 
strucetir®; but at the time of the exploration of the Colorade 
river, this iniporlant proccss in the development of ryors was not 
understood, Ty now seems only natural that the original, conse 
quent, cataolinal streams, flowing: down the slopes of the range 
from crest to flanks, should haye permitted the opening of subse 
yoent moroclinal brunches-on the soft beds that they thecovenel + 
and that the shifting of divided in thes mongeling) valleys should 
lave heal to the capture of several cataclinal streams by that par- 
Hitler one of the subsequent branches that grew ot fre the 
master stream, the Green river itself, “Thus tt must happen. that 
the streams “which bead near the eammit oof the ring, marie, 
running down the flunk, tur into the Green river, are, in their 
Upper courses, cotaclinal, and when they turn to follow the strike 
of the rocks into Green river, are monoglinal” (161): this being 
anormal resolt of myer werk in cutting down the thousands of 
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fect. of rocks of varions hardness, here concerned. The «maller 
atreins if the Uinta ronge are therefore ecrtainty not of necessity 
anttoodent to the Winta uplift: the probability is that they were 
ongiully purely consequent, and that/at present they are uleely 
adjusted to the structures that they have discovered. 

L have learnved so much from thw thowticine of leaselowelline, ax 
presented in Major Powell's writings, that I shall hope te profit 
hy the lesson of the Cinta drainage as well; that is, the possi bil: 
ity that an appancsitly sound conclusion may he overtarmed when 
Hew procesies that bear upon itare disgevered, Tt ie here eid 
that the drainage of the Watchung crescent in Now Jersey i4 an 
txomple of partial adjustment following a superimpened ovigin » 
honor the necessity of watching closely for the disoovery of new 
principles in the history ef river work that may call for a revision 
of this conclusion, 

There are two other examples of poculiar accidents in the bis- 
tory of rivers in New Jorsey, to whieh T wish to coll attention : 
both of themin the latest evele of the development of the State, 
that i, in the oyele which has changer the central repre Crips its 
wren baselerelled liwlind surface, to the pastplain as we now see 
it. Like the uplift of the Sehouley (Highlunil) peneplain, the 
aplift of the Contral prlssie, i in posing from the denon to the third 
evele, was ut unitorm throughout, but was greater in cue place 
than in snether, In the neighborhood of the lower Ruritan 
river, a distinet though gentle slop to the iorthwest is apparent 
Dn the uneonsomed curiae of the pastplain: but this strong 
river runs southesstwanl seamet the shape: it is an aumclinul 
steam. The tilting of the pastplain is moderate, and ite rowks 
are weak ; the river is large and strong. [ts anuclinal course is 
therefore best explained by regarding it asa mill example of an 
antecalert stream. Wot Ambirode's brook, a emall strenin to ote 
side of the Raritan, flows northwest with the gentle slope that 
wos wives to the pesbestipelecnnd. Ambrose’® lirouk therefore moat 
likely is not a surviver from the previous cyole, but ie a new 
Stroh Honkeqnent on the slight deformation by whieh the latest 
ovole hore cotisidered was ushered in, Manalapan and Asanpink 
are apparently of the sam kind, (Ser fig. 1). 

The Millstone river appears to be intermediate ms respects 
origin between the Raritan and Ambrose’s brook, It appears 
still to he for the most part in the channel that it oven pred before 
the elevation ad tilting af the baselievelled Central plam, bur the 
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iting of the plotn seems to have reversed its direction of flow. 
[t rises near the center of the State and flows northwestward till 
it joins the Karitan near Somerville, and on the way it crosses 
from the thrown or depressed] to the hiaved or elevated side of 
the “fall-fne” and passes threngh a deep gap in the trap ridgw 
of Hocky Hill back of Princeton. [ believe there is no other 
Atlantic civer which runs againet the fallbline in this way; and it 
is certainly at first sight remarkable that a etream of moderate 
size ke the Millstone should have held ite (wn against a displace- 
ment that sufficed to deflect great rivers like the Delaware and 
the Sua uelvinna from their courses, 

The Millstone appears to hove been a stream of the nermal 
kind in the previous cyele, before the tilting of the Central plain, 
when it probably ran southeastwand with its fellows, and carried 
off ite share of waste in the baselewelling process of that time. 
No other supposition than this seems comistent with the guneral 
history.of the region, It was during that oyele that the deep 
Fay Wes cul ln the Korky Hill Trap ride, Thea a the 
deformation of the baselevellid plain, the relkitively recent eleva- 
tion and gentle tiltiny that have permitted the streams to carve it 
Te pastplain ; ; and with this, the dislovation alonge the fall- 
line. The inclination of the tmteratreaim surfaces of the praat- 
plain loaves no doubt that it was tilted te the northwest, and ta 
this tilting we mist aeéorite the present direction of the Millstone 
flow: but why did not the acvompanving dishomation on the fall- 
line throw this moderate sized stream off of its track wid divert it 
southwestward to the Delmwire pat Trenton, or northeastward ta 
the Hartan below New Brunswick, The effeet. of the disisenation 
appears with considorahle distinctness alone-sn line from Trenton 
towards Amboy, in the less altitade of the general surfaew of tho 
pastplain te the dontheset than to the northwest of the line, the 
difference of altitude of the twe parts being abot, a hundred feet. 
The persiztenee of the Millstone against such 4 dislocation Pos 
to require that we should pustulatw o slower and smaller move- 
ment bere thon that which detected the Delaware, 

The reversed course of the Millstone cinnot be regarded as an 
example of inversion following a capture of its Ancient northern 
headwaters toa branch of the Taritan ; for in such a case, sorely 
the inversion could not have progressed farther south than the 


* For an account of the * fall-line” displacement, see Mctiee, Seventh 
Ann, Rep, C.8. G, 5, 1838, #16. 
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hard trap ridge of Rocky Hill, where a stable divide would have 
been formed : nor can the Millstone be regurded ae on oriwinal 
stream, first developed and consequent opon the deformation of 
the Centrul plain, for in that cuse, it should consist of two aepu- 
mite parts; one part running from the-actunl head of the river to 
the fall-line, where it would turn southwest and crosa the faint 
flut divide that separntes it from the Delaware; the other part 
beginning by Princeton porth of the fall-line, and running thonce 
north to the Raritan, The continuity of these two parte in the 
actual Millstone seems to be explicable only by regarding the 
river as the upper portion of a single larger river that had 
reached an old age in the previous cyele ; it was then broken in 
two at the head of the present river where the greatest elevation 
of the Central plain oeeurred, and thus bad its former bend 
waters reversed from & southesst to a northwest direction of flow 
noross and againet the fall-lne break by the tilting of the plain, 
Only in this way can the deep gap in- Rocky Hill bo explained, 
The river is thus consequent on the tilting of. the plain, and yet 
antecedent to the accompanying faniting. It cannot be called an 
oficinal stream, for it had an ancestor im ite very channel It is 
Tt a purely consequent stream, for it rund agumet the heaved 
side of a fault. It is nota ebriothy ittitecudent atream, for it flows 
in a direction determined by a disturbance that occurred lute in 
ite fe It is too exceptional o stream to have o generic nome. 
We cannot expect to find many others like it. 

The result that bas heen of the greatest interest to me in these 
studlice is the discovery of well-recorded and peculiar histories in 
the commonplace snall-sized riveraof our Atlantic slope We 
have looked for some years to the weat ae the region where river 
history should te wlostrated, hecnuse it was there that the pioneers 
in this branch of study tauzbt ns the lessons on which our further 
werk most depend, But home study as well as distant travel has 
its rewards, and with the progress af ood topogmaphiie work. on 
this side of the country we eonfidently await much instruction 
from 4 close poqunintinos with the eurions histeri¢cs of many 
of dur rivers Which we know now only by name. 

Harvard College, Jontary, 18th. 


Supplementary Mote—Professor Albrecht Penck of Vienna 
has published a valuable essay on * Die Bildung der Durchbruchs- 
thier” (Verein eur Verbrentung naturwissunsechaftlichor Kennt- 
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nis in Wien, 1855) from which the following histerical notes 
are taken to ilustrate the erodual overthrow of the fractore 
theery of cross valleys by the introduction of the idea that rivers 
can sometimes cat down their beds as fast as the lond is uplifted 
er upfolied beneath them, | 

Ferd. Romer, Die jurassienhe Weserkette. “cit, di deatech. 
geol. Gaotellich., ix, 1897, 541 The deepening af valleys by 
rivers and streams must keep pace with the gradual elevation of 
continental masses ‘The Porta Westphalics has thos been out by 
the Woeser in the Wiehen-Weser ringr, in the nertheastorn part 
of Westphalia. 

A similar suggestion was brieily made a lint later by Bischoff, 
toomeplain the corre of the Rhine below Bingen. Lehrb. id. 
chem, a phys. Geol 2 Anil, i, 374, $82: and again independ- 
ently for the same river by Dicker. Zeiteehr, d. Gesellseh, f. 
Erdk.-Berlin, ¥, S70, 15. 

Giimbel explained the course of the Altmoall, a branch of the 
Danuhe which eroises the Frankish Jura in nithwestern Bavaria, 
by supposing its course: was defined before and maintained during 
the aleformation of the range, Geveria: Landes und Vulks- 
nde des Kinigreichs Bayern, 1865, ui, 750. 

Modlieott recoynized that many streams dowing from the loner 
Himalaya are older than the outer ninges, and showed reason for 
believing that they leld their places while the outer ranges were 
tilted up, Mem. Geni, Survey niin, Ju, Ts5, 6; 129, 127, lay: 
163. A little later, he applint the same explanation to some 
Alpine rivers. ‘The Alps and the Himalayas, a geologiesl com: 
parison, (2. Journ. Ged Sec, Londun, xiv, L868, 47, 89. 

Wynne explains the Indus tnd adjacent rivers dat greater age 
than the elevation of the Salt Range an northwestern Lodip, 
Mem, Geol, Survey ludia, xi, 18755 giv, 187s, 

Ritimeyer recognized the possibility of uprising mnyges hein 
cot down by transverse river, but regarded the occurrence us 4 
rare one, thinking that lakes would generally appear behind snuh 
1 growing baccer, He emphasized the idea thet erosion works 
upstream, which Law] hes later developed farther, leber Thal- 
ond Seehildang, Gasel, [Heo >. Aufl, be74, 

Tietze regarded the persistence of rivers across growing ranges 
as the rule rather than the exception, [Me Bildung von Qner- 
thilern, Jahrb. d. kok. Geel, Retelsunet., 1874, 881. 
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Hayden was perhaps the firat to point out in this country the 
intocedent Orgin of certain headwaters of the Missouri in Mon- 
fang, where the mountain ranges ure frequently out merge bry 
deep cations, Amer, Journ, Sciened, xxx, P62, 05, Hayden's 
Sixth Report, L472 (TST), 85. 

Reference may by made aleo to White, Hayden's Tenth Report, 
[eye (1478), 62; Peale, idl, 167; Bechler, id. a72. General dis- 
cuss oF jatloy making given by Green, Goology for students 
and goneval readers, Landon, 1876 ; Hartung, 2eitechr. Gesellech. 
f, Erdkunde, Herlin, 1875, 408, 

In spite of the carly date of some of thew essays, the ides of 
the anteomlont origin of rivers did not cain general recognition 
and aeceptance till it was strongly stated by Powell. 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW OF BERING'S FIRST EXPEDI. 
TION, 1725-30, TOGETHER WITH A TRANSLATION 
OF HIS ORIGINAL REPORT UPON IT. With a Mup, 


BY We. H. Dart. 


CostesTs, —Intraluctory remurks. —Instroments ond Methdde, — 
Sourcet of infortmation.—Tranelation of Bering's Report,—Bering's 
List of Geographical Positions.—An Itinerary of the Eapedition. — 
Annotated Synopiliof the Vorage comrpiled from oll meoensible clit. 
Comparative Table of Geographical Positions.—Resume of the 
reanite of the Fev pwelithon, 


In 1848 the tide of exploration and sdyonture setting eastward 
through Siberia, impelled the fitting ont of seven small trading 
hate on the Kolymativer, Three of these, in charge of Simeon 
Dyeuhi neff. Gérusim Ankudiuoll and Feodor Alexie, respectively, 
raiched Herne Strat, Ankodinati’s boat was wrecked on Kast 
Cape, bat hie party was necommodated on the others. “There 
were hostilities with the Chukehi, the two boats were separated, 
fl Deshnei?s alone findlly reichadl Komchotka, Next Four he 
constructed the trading post on the Atiadver river sulmequently 
known as Anwdyrek. 

There isa peidition thanin 1ih4 a trader named Taras Stadn- 
kin followed Deshneff's route, made 9 portage serosa the mock of 
Eenat 0" ape, cinomonavigaterd Ramer ‘hath, disoavered the Kunle 
Islands, nel finally teacher the Gulf of Penjina in aafety, 

HTH) wo emissary nant Peeer Tiniwen Popoff was sent to. 
Fett" aya hy the Rustad to induce the Chukwhi ta par tribute, | 
In this bw failed, hut brought back an acenint of teanile heron 
Fost Cape, and of a continent reported by the Chukehi to exist 
berond these isinds, Some statements which he made in recare 
to the gwople of this continent wort regard! bw coorraphers of 
the Inst century as fetitious, hat with one better knowledge, they 
eat the weal of authenticity upon Popoths myport and show that 
hix jourmy was really made: 

The palttiea! divoniers which prevailed in Western Hussis 
abheat this period, prevented, any attention from being direered to 
the: reports of these ex ploratinte, whith sore preserved in the 
archives af Vakutak. Somewhat later the attention of —geog- 
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raphers was direete] toward this unknown cornea’ of the world 
and the subject was brought to the notices of Peter the Great, 
He took great toterest, init, drew up instructions for an expedition 
with hm own hand and delivered them te Count Apraxin with 
orders ts see them executed. A few days later, it J un tiuiry, 
1725, he died; bet the Keypress desing to carry oot all the plans 
of her deceased hushund as closely as posstble, ordered ther exe- 
cation, Fleet-Captain Vitus lyanovich Bering was nominated to 
the command of the expedition and Lieutenants Martin Spanherg* 

and Alexie Chirikof? te be his assistants, 

“This expedition form the subject of this paper Th lias ten 
treatedl of lay Waris weographers attiel biographers, hut ao far the 
vrigingal repert of Kering, printed in 1947-in the Russian language, 
has never been faithfully translated into: any other langnmire ; 
while His map has never, in ite wnutirety, een polished at all 
Reduced sketches derived from the maps and amore or loss miuti- 
lated jan garbled versions ef the report have appeared in sundry 
collections of voyages, and upon thine the lntest contributions ty 
the history of the expualition have been in great part based, 

Believing that the onzinal report is a locmment of sufficient 
historic aml erecoer rungs later Witeiest ter bie tunel acorssilile to thie 
whe dhe net real Roeston, amd that the errurs of existing works 
make a critical review of the soldeect desirable, T lawe translated 
the devuinent in qaestion and prepared a goneral review of the 
present state of Gar knowledge in rogurd te the expedition, 

Bering’s Report being written in arehaie and ball ¢pelled 
Russian, with a singular disregatnd of piumetiation and other 
literary nievties, the trouslation presented moanal ditfeultios, in 
solving which | have hol the kind cooperation of that excelledit 
Russian scholar Mr, J, Curtin, To am indebted te the Reverend 
Father Richards, president of Georgetown University, and 
Father Maas of Woodstock. (irllegre, Mil. for valuable jnfori, 
tion in regard to the eliarch festivals and saints, whese names 
wore atiizel in the oumenclature of Bertig’s new discoveries. 
To Mir, Marens Baker, Meeers. Grommete anil Wood wierd, ail Mr. 
C.€. Darwin of the Geolowiral Survey; De, S Herteenstein of 
the Zoological Museum of the Avademy of Setenees, St. Peters- 
hire : Biron Sortdunskiohl of Stinckhaltn, ad Boron Robert 
Klinekofstrom ; Drs. Hotm and Stejnever of the 1. S. National 
Museum, and Prof. Inline Olson of Madison, Wisieorsin, T inn 


* So spelled tree Bering himself, 
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indebted for timterons favors aml courtecns assistance, and to 
aloft thew gentlemen | desire to express my thanks. 

In conclusion | desire to state that Tam well aware this paper 
cannot be-regarded asm tinality, bat asa contribution to. the geo 
graphical histery of North America it will pot he without ite 
valne, while the facet that ¢ have myself spent parts of three 
summons in velontifie exploration af the const visited hy Bering 
and fit eharte! by him, has greatly helped me in my discussion 
of minor details of his work. 


INstReaests asp Moeroorié: 


Lin comme erin ge the work done bw the expedition it is very 
necessary to bear in india! the character of the metrumerntal outtit, 
foany, whieh they might have possessed, and the state of the 
seicnoe of navigation at the thon. 

Whew Bering and his two cartographers left St, Petersburg in 
February, §725, the astrotiomical instrament in use by navigu- 
tors was the Davie quadrant or ™ Iniecketaff,” in which the sun's 
altitude was measured by sighting without telescope or tobi on 
the shadow cast by the son from one projection of the instrament 
nym another, the observer's back of course, being tarneid to the 
luminary, The onky alternative to this was the still older astro 
lahe with which the olserver had to look along the two lines of 
his angle at the same tue, and which alse depended upon sights 
or spurs attached tua frame, The reflecting quadrant of Hailey 
was not invented muti] (741 and teleseopes were not need on the 
instruments of tavigation until somewhat later, There were no 
chronormeters or reliahle watches or éloéks for wee in dividing 
intervals of time. Even after the Hadley qunclrenct ire inp bie 
me, time wae noted by a pundulum vibrating seconds, which 
eomld not be deed on slip-hoard, 

A futile attempt bad been made by means of tables of yvuria: 
Hon of the compass to determine the longitude by comparison 
with obkerver: variation in the field. Results hy this method 
approached the truth aecidentally, if at all,  Lonar observations 
were the only ineans of wetting wa Ap prOiuation to the longitude 
cope the oocuwltations of Jupiter's swtellites, both methory beings 
inpiractivable on board ship, with the instruments then Hope, 

in 173] the astronomer Hallev proved® that at that date it WL 
still impossible to find the longitudy worredtl y by the moon, the 


* Phil, Trans. 17d, Nu, 421, 
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lunir tables being so imieournte that an error of several hundred 
ilies was quite possible and an accurate determination would 
depend apon the respective errors of inetrunient, observation and 
the lnnoar tables happening to balances one another, Halley ven- 
tured to express the hope that the tables may be so amended that 
An error jay searce ever exceed three minutes, which would cor- 
respomel to 2 (legroe and a half of longitude, armounyting at the 
equator to a distance of a littl less than one hondred miles. 
Meseerechimidt, whe preeadeal Bering as an explorer of Ensrern 
Siberia, was according to Middenderf (Sib. Reise, iv. 1, p. 50) 
thirty-two degress out in his determination of the longitude, and 
the eastward extent of Asia in this region was underrated by that 
mount of thereabouts, Gn many may, 

One other means of approximating to the meridian remained, 
in the observation of eclipses, This from the comparative rarity 
of these ooourrences im the case of the sun and moon, could 
with the imperfect instruments of those days be available but sel- 
dom. Owing to the difficulty of determining the exact time of 
the first and last contacts the longitudes computed by these obser- 
vations were linhle te quite as gteat inaccuracy we those computed 
from the lunar tables. Still an ordinary #pyolase would enable 
an observer to note the time within a minute or two, anid, if he 
was posed of the local time, a simple comparizon with the ob- 
served time of the eclipse in some locality where the longitude 
wot known would vive a fairly good determination, consiilering 
the natruments and methods of thowe days. Of the four eclipses 
of the moan ocourring in 1722-0 two might have been observed 
without difftenity by Hering, one would haye been invisible to 
him, and one might barcly have been noted, but in all probability 
was-not oheerved by him. In none of the published reports of 
the expedition is any mention made by Bering or his officers of 
the securrence or olaervation of an eclipae, which seems very gin 
ular if by such on observation he was enabled to correct an error 
ef 00° in the longitude af northeastern Siberian. However, Mid- 
denidort states (Sib, Reise, iy, 1, p. 90) that * Bering and his Iiea- 
tenant in the vears 1728 and 1730 obkerved im Kumehatka* two 
eipses of the meon,” by which they corrected the longitude. 
He gives ne authority for this statement. 


* Tt is possible that an eclipse observed at Tlimek in Middle Siberia by 
Chirikell is thus erroneously referred to, 
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Enler, who hid aveers to the archives of the Admiralty Col- 
leet, while engaged ona Geography of Hussia, mentions (Philos. 
Trans., Nia, $54, pp. 421) that he was informed that Hering clreervernt 
an eclipse “of Komehoatka” This letter of Euler's is vopind liye 
Cimnpbell in Piarria® Voyages (val, I], Book TIT, 1 10+) ‘nd 
the expression “at Kamehotka™ has led to the statement that 
these obdervationa were nade at the fort or village of Lower 
Karnvhathe. This isan error +ines Renae vives no longitude for 
the fort in his table of weographical positions, Et mast be re 
memberct that the name Kamehatka at that period was applied 
not merely ta the peninsala as at present, but alsa to the whole 
rane of northeastern Siberia, the governor of Kamehatka bwing 
heated at Okhotsk. So te come within the probable meaning of 
the plirases weed by Middendorf and Kuler it is onby Hecesiry bo 
suppose that the observations were made somewhere in hut 
recvim. Lauridsen (Danish edition, note 24, p. 188) refers ton 
paper af Struve (Bull, phya-nath, Acad. St Peterst., I, 1442, p, 
Sh) co king nh thle of geumrrapiliienl pHERERLOTEs Lo Huse, ih 
COnMMet en with these alleen observations of Bering. An exam 
ination of Struve's paper does not bear ont the implication of 
Lanridsen's reference, aa Struve not only makes no mention what- 
ever of Baring” sohservations there but spoectically states that the 
first oliservations of precision made in this part of Siberia were 
those of Korassilnikod? who saecompanied Bering’s second expedi- 
fiom in 74d. Tt wenld seem extraordinary that a determination 
so important for geography a4 that of Bering and his companion 
shotild be unknown to se distinguished an astroncmner as Struve 
Who mist have hal aceoss to oll the arehives of the early vxplora- 
Hiond by Russi. But it may le perhaps accounted for by the 
faces that Bering’s observations were necessarily of a very rough 
and prunitive charketer—as it is certain he had no instruments of 
precision ; and thut, for that reason, they were not received with 
entire confidence ; so that Strave may have considered them insuf- 
ficiently exact to be inelided with those of Krassilnikeff and 
others made with mare modern applinnces, 

From the note in tégard to the eclipses which is kindly contri- 
buted by Mr. Marcus Baker and from the other ciremetatins, it 
is evident that if Bering and his jairty made the observations 
alluded to, the eclipses noted were the partial eclipse of Feb, 95 
(local calendar), 1728, of which he might have observed the last 
contact, or the total eclipse of Feb. 14, 1720, of which he might 
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have obeerved the first contact and the totality, At the the of 
the Inst velipse Te waa at Lower Kamehothi post, and aa, in the 
list of portions handed inowith his Repoertin 1730, no longitude 
oontered for this loealing, rt wonld seem thar choice is reduced 
to the first of the two mentioned ; which occurred when Herme 
was either at Bolsheretsk orion his way from that place to Lower 
Katnehatka, which he reached about a month later, Crsprhyll's 
table ef positions is. credite! by him te the year 1748, bat my 
own opinion is that it was really derived (with various errors, 
interpolations, ete.) from Bering’s table of 12d, 

The erdinary method of wetting the longitude of a place, and 
that upen which Bering originally depended, aa his ttinerary tuble 
shows, Wie bY a continues record of the distances and directions 
traveled froma point of known longitude. This record weld 
afford the data from which the distance on a men parallel, by 
means of a traverse table, conld he eommted.  Laboriouws, ina 
pertect, al slow as it was, it was the only sure relhince of the 
traveler in those days. Whether Boring observed an eclipse or 
ner, it i certain that his inrigratnial dependence Was upon his 
itinerary, that lis report woe based upen that and that this part 
of his work was dene ae well as the nature of the methed would 
permit, THis silence about the velipse may he die to the fact that 
he depended not upon astronomical but upon pedometrie ohaprva- 
tions, to which the velipse mov have. afforded some eurréctions, 
At any fate the pedemetric determination of the diatanen between 
Tobulsk smd Okbotek or the peninsula of Kamchatka wae in 
iteelf a tremendous undertaking, 

[find bya rough calculation from Bermg’s date that the longi- 
tiiibe: resulting from hits ttmerary from ‘Tobolek to Okhotsk is 
77 80° RK, The distance in o strairht line ts about 2,950 miles, 
but by the route Bering traveled the distance ie a little more than 
S74 miles, The longitude in Hering’s List of Poshtions is 
70° 07 whieh differs from the pedometric meastitement by 1" 26 
(or obowt 44. mules) On GBering’s map, Okhotsk ts located in 
longitads 74 0 EL of "Tobolak, while the most modern olcerva- 
tions for Okhotsk put it tm 149° 40! E. of Greeuwioh or 75" 40' 
EK of Tobolsk: So that Bertng’s pedametric measurement wis 
nearly C0 miles in exes; his revised table (aa corrected ny the 
eclipre 2) 27 miles in exeess ; and his map about 40 miles in error 
inthe opposite direction, ‘Theee discrepancies-show the inexpet- 
ness Gf the methods then im vogue and also that the pedometric 
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method was not very much worse than the others in its. rowults, 
Although there are several wpographic or other errors in his 
table of itinerary which render exact comparisons. impossible, it 
may be sakd that the error of the pordonnetirie method, including 
the passage by sen from Okhotsk to Ramechatka, averages about 
two degrees or sixty geographical miles, In the eases of Okhotsk 
aul Kolsheretak the err is one of excesses in the case of the 
cape at the mouth of the Karmechatka river and of the turning 
point of the expedition north af Bering Strait, the result is too 
smoll by ahaot the sme amount, 

That his chart and his revised list of positions «hould differ ss 
they do, is quite ax likely the result of the cores way in which 
the minutia of suck work wore generally neared at that day, as 
to @hy difference of date, or of mtentional modification, 

To conclude our review of the Instrumental means and methods 
then in ase, itmay be said that the compasses in use.at that diy 
were comparatively rouchly made and more or less Limacquritte, 
The viriation was deterniined in a given latitude hy the asimnnth 
of the Polvetur or thy sin at setting observed by means of pile 
attached te the rim ef the compiss, which waka method sequrate 
enough for the general purpows of navigation, The distance run 
wie tensuned on shipliiard by the lop whieh was in shout the 
aire Poi fod peafeotion oe nt prekent, being a very Aneiort 
Li Waren Levan, 

The survey of a general coastline was tmade ly compass hear: 
ge on PrINIMenE ports, repeated Prom stocessive stations, the 
Hittances of the ship's course being determined by the log and 
the courses hiv OU with oorpeetions for current and the varin- 
non, ‘The lines this ohtgined were checked by lartide observi- 
tive tamed with Davis’ hackstaff whey the weather pecrmitter 

Apart from any oef the methods mentioned 1 beets te lave 
been overlogked that Merling might have corrented the longitudes 
of the SEL Siberian. eamst ley tlie nitlimary eal revhonhige Kept 
ii Iommel Lik Vessel, pore celal liv etortid! lew cileapatange thie’ [irmprattocde 
for the southern part of Ramebatka peniisula which wis ii oom 
Hon nen any Of the ehdiets of dix dew. Theale ot) ts tear 
tint the maps of that part of Siherin north jn northesst From 
the Okiotsk <4 were mony degrees incerror in the loneitudy, this 
Sheermatien does oof fehl geod) in tegarl te the southern end of 
Katnehatka, “Vae work of the desuit fathers in China had 
alvady deterinine! fairy well the position of (lina and Kara, 
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while rude outlines of the northern islands of Japan, Sakhalin, 
the Roriles acid the south end of Kamehathka, were added to these 
un mapa of Asia, "The onthnes are often very incorrect hut it is 
quite evident what is intended. Tn nearly all early maps af this 
remion which TF have been able to consylt, a= for instanee those oF 
Node Witt, [have found the south end of Kamchatka in approxi- 
mately corrmeetlongitude, For instance, in the Novissimae Ephetne- 
ndes.of Manfrwiio, published at Honn the atime year that Boring 
left St. Petersburg, and whiely might well have been sent to hin 
hefore be sailed, we find two charts of the paths of solar eet] rpms 
(Plater ti anil iii), On these charta the meridian of 140° from 
Fern pines across What is intmistakabl ¥ the eenth end of Keom- 
thatka, thewgh northeastern Siberia remains a blank, ‘lhis 
wold be a2 wuftieie: starting point and is quite ae correct as 
Bering’s determinations ; in fact is within a few miles of the 
moder longitudes for the same part of the peninsula, [hen 
reckoning along the shores of the peninsula, eorrected by latitude 
olwervations, would have dowe all thot ws HKCeKLry to correct 
the meridian without observing any Inner veliper, provided the 
surveyor started with such on assumption as Manfredio’s or De 
Witt's charts supply, 
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The general History of China [ete,| Done from the Frenek of 
Plere}. Dultalde [by BR. Brookes}, London, John Wars, 1746. 
toynle. @° with Tips and ills. 

This t= referred] to in the following text by the letter BH, 


This is the first Eoulish translation from the original French edition 
af the ** Desoriptidn peograplidiqoe et historique de empire de la Chine * 
by the futher. B, Du Halide, published at the Hague in the sume your 
na the above tranalation. The text of the original French L have not 
been able to consult, though, so far as ‘Boring’s vovnge ia concerned, 
there does net aetin to have bein any minterin! abridgment in the 
trontation abece cited. for an opportunity.of consulting which | om 
indebted to the Librurian of Congress. 

The maps ond charts of the “riginal Freach edition were 4epurately 
printed in an atlas lw themselves, for thease of those whe might desire 
te do without the text, under the following title - 


Nonvel Athos de la Chine, de ia Tartarie Chinoise, etd Thilee: 
contenant Les Chartes genérales & particulier de ces Pays, 
hina que ie Carte du Royaume de Corée > fete.) : Rédigees pur 
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M DY Anville, Geographe ordinaire de so Majeste tras Chretionne, 
Préeeedé dune whesuriyiticn dv in Bonehune, Par on Ofbeier Suelois 
que a fait quelque sejour dans ve Pave. Ala Wave, chee Menri 
Scheurledr wnecxxxviL Folio, 12 pp. 4 charts: 


The ¢hart of Bermye furnmin shewt 42; nnd: differs from the others Lu 
hemg on Mercuters projection which uidinntes that if wae cup 
directiv front an original pe ainte inthe text, aad nob redrawn, Lt be 
204 by Phy inebos on the niat-lines and is entltlod 


“Curte des Pays traversé par le Cape’. Beerings depuis In 
ville de Tobolsk jusqu'a Kamteehatko.” 


Beneath the title is o table of four transliterated Russiun ters for 
fort. post, Filluge aml convent, with their French eqhivalents, This 
mod cortain peru lirnities in the trmesliteration of poopernames nuke it 
ceriait that the original chart was in Riedian and that the tronsliter- 
lium wis done be some one nel perfectly familiar with both langumes, 
There ore a few error-of the engraver in rendering simley letters ** cc” 
appecrine for." and fore” ine few places. “The longitude bs 
reckoned in decroes mist from Toboluk to which (i degreceqwhen added 
will give pouctically the meridian east from Greenwich. The transcriber 
of the may from the Kossian appears to have own a Dane, G, Kondet. 

That part of this chart cast from 112° EF. Gr. has lean fairly tepro- 
duced by Lawridiven (Chart I) with the tnimdon of some tndinpuirtant 
thmies ond the wihditlon of of sinature (mot the ordinary autegriphs of 
Bering, Thin ia reprxduced with a different running headline to 
Loco Clyne tralia thts, 


The fourth volume of Brookes’ translation (pp. 429-440) con- 
tains 

“A succinct narrative of Oaptain Beerimos’s ‘Travels into 
Silwria :" ; 


with fb reduction of the abowmentione] map, on which there is no 
trace of the land of St. Demetrios, even ita name, which alone appears 
com the Thi Halde aap, ke bere omittel Othereiae his version of the 
map dors not differ from Tu Haldes, mere than one copy of a domwing: 
wmuunlly differs fron asvther, Wen Bering eturteald on bia expedition 
he wis acoompanied by two curtagriphers (Bergh, First Vor. of the 
Ruse. pp. 2, ide Laurideen) Luchin and Potiloil, and to one or both of 
thm under Rering's direethond the constriction of the thap in question 
wie probably chic. 
When Bering made hie report it was accompanied by a list of posi- 
sa for important places visited by the Expedition, 
De, Pampoell, White gathering. material for his second odition of 
Harris’ Voynges, procured a copy of this unpublivhed lit of pronitices 
nnd prints it it in h his uccount of Bering’s travels, with the conunent thit 
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i, waa sent by ering from Kamchatka, bofore his return to Russia, wd 
to the Senate at St. Petersbore, to whieh Bering did sot repeat. 
Whether due to the transcriber or the printer there are several very 
phvhour error in the Let as printed by Caorphell, aod when itis enm- 
pared with Bering's own list we see that there are ales several interpre 
lstiernn, 

But the positions dalepted io the chart, anid be Che Halde to hove been 
brought to St. Petersburg by Bering on his return in statement com- 
thrned by the mention of a chart in the report iteelf), are not identical 
with the pusitiows enumerated in the list. This leads to the suspicion 
that Bering’ first chort was not published, and that the chart beaned 
Whe duc tog tooomputation and revision of his date. This suspicion in 
made stronger by the statement of Lauridsen, who gives no authority, 
however, that Bering'’s chart wastmode in Moweow in 1791," thouch this 
may inerely nisin that some of the copies which were distributed to 
THELOUA [TSO foe Wore so prepared. 

These manuscript copies of the chart amd report were pent to various 
forelgn colrte, a4 4 matter of general: interest, by the Bursian wuthori- 
fies, The copy used by Du Balie was communicated to him by the 
King of Poland who had recelyed it as a“ Present worthy of his regard 
and curiosity" (Du Halle, iv, p. 489, Brovkes’ ed.) Other copies were 
sent to Sweden and probably to England and other countries: In the 
journal,“ VYaner.” af the Swedish Seaclety for Antinopology and Gheag- 
nuprhy Si pp. 88) be short neti by E. Dubleren ef three mannecript 
copies of Bering’s chart of hie firs) expedition, or rather of charts 
embodying ite results. Two of these charts are in the Royal archives 
of Sweden ond measures 586 1 cm. Obe of them is ornamented with 
ten eolered drwings of tative of Siberia. The other ts without these 
but dies not seen to ben copyoof the fiestas tt hee a tomber of sotnud- 
gs between St. Lawrence and the Diomede Lilanila whieh are oot on 
tie former, aol some nannies whieh doe peculiae to ft Both hove 
Ty ere mite Chan sre given on the chart published by Diu Dinlde. 
Both of the taamecripte have a legend referring te the coust from the 
Kolymu eastward, on the north comt of Siberia, to the effect that itis 
pat down from older chart and information, doubtless forniehed by 
the archives wt Vakutsk.. The thind copy is in the powsession of Baran 
Robert Klinekofstrom, of Stafsund, Swecen, 

Throuith the til offioes of Baron Sonlenskitld pad the penerosity of 
Baron Klinekotstrios, the lost mention“ chart fine heen forwarded to 
the writer though the Smithaoniin Institucion for exwmimnition. If 
appeure to tw essentially the gam ga the sroond of the two charts 
referred to as comprised in the Royal Swedish Archives, The result of 
my eximination of it Inds me to the belief that tier were two dif- 
ferent clurté sent out in mantecript ty the Ruogsian authorities, The 
fret, whieh TP nyant as he earlier, dol which is certainky more secu- 
rote, ehowe Lhe flood of St. Demetrios in ite proper place in aorord- 
ame with Bering’s Report mined list of positions. Lt forme the basis of 
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Campbell's engraving which will be referred to Jater, and of the chart 
which appwirs in the varions editions af Dy Halde. Tt i4 possible that 
this representa the original chart prepared by Bering in Karnchatka 
during the winter of 172-0. The second and probably later form of 
the chart is represented by the Klinekefstrim churt. upon which the 
name ond tela of St. Demetriue have vanished anil a emaller island 
in the cortespamuding Lotituide is represented clase to the Siberlin comet 
nl Weetwaird from the toertidian passing throigh the eastern extreme 
of East Cape, Thos aaland is omnes! the island of St. Diomede; Tf it iv 
intended at n reviwesl position for the islind of St. Demetrius of tle 
ether chart and of Bering’s Report, it-is in conflict with the facte and 
with the porilien madjned to St. Demetrius in the report. No one who 
hil sotled betwoin St, Demetriué and Bost Cape could hove sanctioned 
wich ao potion for the idan with honesty, Df a different island i 
Tmtended the yjucstion aries, Why io St. Demetrius omitted? This ser- 
Hod chart ie obviousiv the basie upon which in D'Anville'’s chert of 
Asia (1730) the configonition of the eastern extreme of Siberia 26 hae, 
nod Tsnspect-that the chart of the Imperinl Acudemy of Sciences at 
St. Peterstorg ond the reproduction of Jefferys, were ate derived from 
ith far ns this region ie concerned. 

It woold be rash, in the absence of authentic information which only 
the Russian archives con eupply, to hamerd an opinion as to the origin 
of the iroportant difference ivhween these charts, To may return te this 
mine later. Apart from thie. it may be mdded that the northern coaat 
af Siberia from East Cape weet to Cape Sheiavakei is represented ms 
mountiinens throught tte extent, A legend tutes that [tf is Indd 
duwn fram older charts and information, This relieves Hering from 
the respunkibility for the fictitious or at Jeast prosaly erroneous and 
exogrerated form ond direction given to Cupe Shelagsicoi ot hia chart. 
The weet coast of the Okhotek gen nd part of ite northeastern: shores 
nit tinitel by Bering are state) to tee dab diswn from “information,” 
This may i not dated and the blank spice in the tithe left for Bering’: 
noteeraph has oever heen fled. Soooime of draughtemean or piniow or 
wolhority of oe ore tndlicwted pen dt. Et nasties 41 bw WL leehes 
Tepwieen the megt-lines. Tt in in black and white, the -oounteins 
wash! in, the only colur being aniall greon teoe as a conventional eign 
for wooded qonntry. A oopwoof the darlior chart fell ite the hands cf 
Dr. Compbell and wae published by im in bis elttien of Hyrris’ 
Voyages,” topether within Ferkoof the report whith me more vr less 
mitted pad to which the editor té male his book morte meaidlabin his 


* Hanis, dons. Coneplete collection of Voyages and travels |etr. |. 
Londen, T. Woodward [om others) 1748, Uy. folly, tapes sal plates, 
Fol 2, pp, }0Ue-1041, is devoted to a disrussian of Bering’s discoveries, 
enhittedl: Bonk U0, Section VI. “A dittinet account of part of the 
northrast frontier of the Russian Emagine, comment: called the country 
af Keamachathe or Kamechateka ijoclnding the voyages of Captain 
Behring for disnovering towel the East fete. ), oollactead frou the best 
mtherities beth printed pd muniserige,” 
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wided certain flowers of thelerie which detract from its accuracy, 
Compbella copy of the mop is the mont perfect yet published and the 
only one showing the telanid of St. Demetrine in ite proper place. 

In Du Holde’s copy and those derived from it the eastern berder of 
the chort hae cut off the titans! thiangh in eoeme of them, ae in that of 
ITH, the name remind, Tle only fault to be nvted im Camplell's 
eition of Bering’s tap ie the omission by the enpriver of the somal 
hay named Preobrizhenia by Bering wed which, though it 1-not mamped, 
appears on the other editions of the map, The title ia aa follows 


“An exact ¢hart of all the countries through which Cap". 
Behring travelled, from ‘Toboleki Capital of Siberia to the country 
wt Kamtscliatka.” 


The size of the map ie Tel2Yy inehos, Tt extendaun the east tothe 
meritinn of LAN east from Tobolek which enables the “Isle of So, 
Demetrios” (oar present Dig Diamede) to nppenr in ita proper place. 
The vditions previously reported have all atupped at the 124th tieridian, 
thos cutting off the lafand, whow name sometimed appeartd an sumo- 
timer did mint, 

Th will le Gheerverd that Dr. Conrpbell io this paper was the miei cf 
introducing the erroneoie mm chaotious Germanined spelling of Ber 
ing’s name into English literature, This is o pretty good indication 
thet he bed ne nvtogriphic dacomente from Bering himself, aod that 
hit tHumucripty were obinined from Goran sources, or at lpast hod 
been tranditibed! inte the German lanjiaee. To hie thornugeh search 
af the literature of the subject amd lengthy discussion of the results, 
Dr. Campbell woedoubtedly pgathorad the fullest pocount of the frat 
expnlition whieh liad up to that date heen printel. tn order te 
tnfiven his hdatoryof the proceatings, the good Dector occasionally 
rises to fights of foncy,anil the theories he held wore long since proved 
Pro ness. 

There are-feveral other Enelish tramalatione of Dn Halde’s Chima, of 
which the follwing te the toost important : 


*A deierption of the empire of Chine and Chinese-Tartory, 
Logether with the kingdoms of Korea, and Tihet : cv LAL LALA to thi 
geogmphy and history (natural aa well as civil) of those countries, 
From the French of PL. B. Du Halde, Peau, Dbostrated with 
fener and particelar maps, and adorned with o great number of 
ewts. With notes geographical, historical and critical, and other 
Teprovements, partuentarly io the maps, by the Transiater.” 
London, Edvard Caye, (741, 2 vols, folio, maps and ills. 


This edition does not show the name of the translator, bot he was 
evidentiy a oman of no final attainments ne a geagrapher and carte- 
gropher, and totem goed numerous improvements and corrections int 
the chart: f D'Anville, whith secomponied the original edition of La- 
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Halde, A copy of this wan presented to the libmury of Harvard College 
hy the provinee of New Hampolire in (785-0; for an opportunity of 
exuinining which — an indebted ty the courtesy of Mir. Justin 
Winsor, the Lilirmarian, 

The text of this edition, compared with that of LTR, is an much pa 
possible abridged, yel contains nothing notin the ariginal, hut the map 
exhibits certain additions to be noted. This map is entitled, 


* A Map of Cant. Bewrings” travela from Tobolskoy to Kaam- 
thatka between v° years 1725 and (740, With improvemietite by 
v* Editor.” [t.contains the following note by the editor, “Cat 
Becrings probably obserwd vw Lat! in v* Principal places thro’ 
w'" he passed, the’ two fhservations only are mentioned in his 
Jiurnal, Bur Mo Kyrilow in hie Map of the Russian Empire 
does. not follow y* Author in this respect for instance he planes 
Tlimela [* 40° more north, Yakutskoy a” aire south, aid tape 
Chiskotakage 1° mure wouth than Cup’, Beerings ; likewise other 
pile in Proportion, 7 hive reckon’d y= Long! of Tobolekay 
from Paris pecerding to an Eerlipse of y° Sun oheerved at Ham- 
urg and Tobolskoy, mentioned by Mr Strahlenbere iin his 
avcount of y* Werther purta of Europe and Asian. -This is all 
that ean be done tll vy return of v" Rowsinn Mathematicians sent 
to make ohservations ond discoveries throughout Stheria.” Then 
follows a line * Insertbed to Franeis Gosh y Fag’, 


The main body of the chert is that of Du Halde's original and the 
eeale de the same, but the height of the oeatlines ie only 83 dnches, 
Bering'’s track from Okhotsk to Bolaheretsk, seresa Kninchitha, north- 
watt te AT" 16° ales his teoock oostword from HKamechatha in 1720 amd. 
around the panbtisola to Bolaheretsk ond Okhotsk ; are indicated by: 
dotted lines The twe latitudes noted in Bering’s journal ary indicated 
an this tuo bye +, and the northern one ik placed newer the Asiatic 
const in latitude 118" EB. from Tobolik, At the tap of the map the sup- 
powed Parie meridinns*® aro imdiented, u difference between Paria nod 
Tobolsk. being assumed of 70° degrees, which is about five degrees too 
much There ore oleo sundry infilicitie in the transliteration of the 
homens from the French of TPAnwille. 

A chart which deserves notioe, though almost wholly fictitiogs, bein: 
chiefly devoted to the apurious discoveries of the alleged Admiral de 
Fonte, wha ised by J. NS. ode LiTale with the eamcurrence of M. P. 
Bunche: or at hit suggestion. Tt appeared at Paris, in 1752; and woo 
copied far Jefferys’ (2d) edition of Voyages from Asia to America in 
(Tid, Lido not know if thls copy appeared in the fret ecition, brant pre 


*In the Campbell misp these sre taken ae east from London with 
an dillownnes of 67° between London nod Tobolek. 
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For present purposes the mteresting features of thic map are aa 
folliewe - 

Opposite the estern extreme of the Chukehi peninsula there ia 
represented puurt of America with the legend, “Terres vues par Mr, 
Spann beer in TS, fispaenties fi present. .wur les Riaaes, (ad en appirtent 
de tres belles sfourrorce:,” Inthe English oditien the legend te ‘Seren 
by Spanberg: 1724." Foor ishinds are represented tn the strit between 
Asia and) American, correspajuting in oa general war tu the four sow 
known to exist there: Connected with America amd north of the 
Chukeh) peringula is lund with an island off it corresponding mit lwaly 
to Wrangell and Herald Tslonds, sod marked "* Discovered in. 17a." It 
is qroantble that this land is a hypothetical compound of the lana 
reported twithe Chukehis eat ef the strait with that whieh they know 
to de Fisihlein clear weather from Cope Yokoo. more or lege confused 
accomnte of which had long been current amotge persons interesteil in 
these regions. 

The next chart of nobein this commectiin wae riblshed by LP Annville, 
the royal geegrapher of Pronve, who had previowsly preparsal the 
origingl map of Bering for pobllestion. He aged » general map of 
Asin, in three purta, each of two lenves which could be joined tegether, 
of which the test part appeared in. Ll and the thind part in Pr, 
eritithed > 

Trositow Partie de la Carte (Aste. jcontennnt La Siberic vt 
uelques hutres parties de lo Tortane, Publite souk lek Auspives 
de Monseignenr Lonie-Philippe elim Tine Wd Orhians, Pre 
mier Prince du Sang. /Par le S. d'Anville, Séerétaire de Son 
Alt’, Serentaes®, MODCOLIMT, Aveo Privilege. 


This innp isin two sheets (each S31 Inches), the engraving of the 
generapliical part by Guill. dela Haye and of the oropinental tithe, by 
Be Lafome The longituds i reckoned from Ferro, amd the mip i 
constructial Gn ngenale of 3 French leagoed to 80 geographical miles, 
The boundaries are colored piul the sea shore shaded with short hori- 
gental lines, It ison the polyoonie projection. 

This map includes muny of the additions to geography in eastern 
Si beerin which were due to the members of the great Silerian eayali- 

tien, The cours!s amd branches of the rivers eipecially were aug- 

mented ond corrected naowell as nimed. The brawhes of the Anadvr 
River wore represented aon) pomed, Lut as no aew information in 
reyard to the const hind been tecered at that date, this river woe still 
nipped natentering-the sea to the: senth and west of Cape Thaddeus, os 
erronecialy laid down by Bering, whe confounded with the Anuiyr a 
small river which does come in bere. and paseed the estuary of the 
true Anadyr without speing it. The const lines are essentially those of 
fering. Berond the busine of the Kolvma ond Anadyr te marked 
‘Terre inconnie”; a amall supplement in the north-onst corner of the 
map, on half the scale of the map, represents the north-east extreme of 
Asin as delineated by Bering. This little supplement is of considerable 
interest née it gives fuller information than thet which appears on the 
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original puilication of Du Halide, perhaps fron a mere gondern verkion 
Of Bering’s chart, a4 previously sogeeted, 

Sereral names appear for the first time in cartographic history, open 
this map. Preobrashenia Bay; Bolshoia River falling into Holy Cros 
Bar, ond thy “Tale de St. Diomide” are among these The Island of 
Bt. Demetrius te omitted, a» well aa ite name, The Talind of St, 
Diomide in places! ahowt on oo tine hebwern Enat Cape und Copu 
Chukotall, to the westward of the meridian of East Cape. There isa 
divtrepancy averagiog about tive miniwtes in latitude and lomsituile 
between the positions on this map ond those on the secoud version of 
the Bering manuscript charta, Bot in the main these diferences ore, T 
suspect, inerely due to curehewness in oopving, and the weieral luer- 
mony between the two lends to the belief thot the Ari ville outline for 
this region wae twee oo the seooml wersion of the masiaeciript, 

The differences if position for polite on this part of the oonet ire 
numerous, Lhave noted them in the enmpurative table of positives 
herewith. ‘Ther muy be chiety owing to alipe in transferring from the 
Mercator to the Polyooni: projection ; lat some of them are ilu to 
new information, probably derived from the surveyors of the secomd 
expedition, Hering islam! appears on the map, in about ite proper 
ice, though Copper island is not indicted, nor are any of the 
Aleutions ehewn, | puapest this de the first poblication of a cirte- 
graphic kind an which Bering islnmid is laid down, aA the map of the 
linperial Academy of Sciences, emlylying the geographical resulia of 
Bering’s Vovege te the eoyst df Ameria, was mot engrave! until o 
wer later, white De L'Tele's of 1742 does not oontuln then. 

The-island between Cape Shelaginski ond East Cape of the sorthern 
cmeat, on Herings map, be omitted by DAnwile. The Karichoatkan 
peninsnia in latitude 0" is repreasnted to have a width of 180 miles, 
while Hering nade it 270 miles, 

Amidst iniportint bomtribotion to the subject appemrud in Miller's 
Historic! (ollections lnown a the “Sammlung Russische Geechichte” 
and poblished at St. Petersture (Kayeer!, Acidemle der Wheeenectiaften, 
ITS. ONine volomed,|) Des dritten Bandes (urates, ewevtes ipl 
drittes Stick, pp. 1-3IM, 1755) contains the original acoouni of the 
Hussian Voyares towurd Amrmrion from which the work of Jefferys 
ties, with some error ond ontimions, bern tronalaped. As fir as 
eure Beritg’s tlrat terns, there id only cae erpor of coteoqienio 
mide by Jefferys, whieh Will be noted incite place. This book is 
extremely rare, and the only copy in America which T have been able 
to fia after much enqulty, ioin the Ulitaey of the Siolthsanion 
Institution. 

The first volume of this series hae the tithe 


“Eridtouns clines Vorschlipes eu Vorbessorung der Rassisehon 
Histone Durch dew Druck eines Stickwery beriemcohemlen 
Sammcloncen vou allerty zo den Cmetanden und Becehenheiten 
Jiees Reichs gchorigen Nachrichten, Sto Petersharg, boy der 
Kevsert, Acailenue edger W paserriee tial ten, trite 
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The succeeding volumes: have the running tite + Sammlung Russiechs 
Geschichte” with the number of the parts pubjoined but no other 

title-page. 

The account of the Russian Voyages is stated be Maller to have been 
prepared at the direction of the Empress and endorsed bythe Academy 
of Sciences, Tt contuins invaluable materind on the surly explorations, 
Which, if it had oof been for Milke's poinstaking researches, would 
have been totolly lot. as the archives of Yakutak from whence the 
feta were derived by Miller were enbsequently destroyed ty fire, ‘The 
errors whith oeeyr in tt are ehieily doe te Miller's endian ti wtilise 
the inexact geagraphicn) data of the Promyschleniks and Cosuacks by 
combining them with the lem detailed bat more precise observations af 
Inter obgervers: In thin ottempt he added many valunhle details wo the 
charta, but at the same time intralnced several errors, The exapeer- 
ate distances reported by the first explorers who were unable to 
coment their eatimatey by obdervations of precision, distort Unowe peirts 
of the map dne to their meports; The peninenia of Alingka becomes 
hupely exaggerated ne does tha Slulaeskol promontory ow Uw Arctic 
Sen, But no onprejudiced person can read Moller"s aceouut withcut 
perceiving bie great cadtion in accepting unreservedly thew imperfect 
contributions, the tually important widitions whieh be nie ta ear 
tography, the precious of the facts which he tescne] from oblivien, 
pail hia desire to be falp to every leaky. 

Theinsinostions of malice and of a desire te mje Bering by menns 
of this account given by Miller, which Lauridsen attrilites ta the 
latter, appear to be entirely the product of a auspicious temperment 
aH] hn excites) imagination. Certainly 7 heavy seen nothing anywhere 
cited which lends to euch sitepicions any tit of probahility, The facts 
cited in apport ef them con ensily be otherwise explained! if ane dee 
sires to view the subject judicially, and for the moat part are opt quite 
thera hly onidlerstowwl bee the Cevridls mutha, 

One error upjen Which the luther lays creat stress, die to a Oa Fa pra 
lation of the record, originated ot at feast adopted by Bering fimerif. 
ati which is ineorperated in the nip aod report which all wuthors 
AeTee proceso directly from Bering s own lio, 

The fest map of unperiince was iasied by the Inperial Academy of 
Belwndon, St. Petersburg in ITH. Tt wan mode under the linspectivn cf 
Gerhard Poednach, Siaaterath von Moller, who revised and corrected ft 
Ales tintiv, when din edition dated 158 wie ineuesd. ‘This map com 
prised the geographies! resalis of the creat Siberian oxpedition sent 
out by the Russian government: of Herings Vovieei: and of the 
records of the hunters (Prooiehledka) and. toders th tuorthenstermn 
Siberia preserved in the archives of Vakutek. The soirces of this map 
are folly explained) bw Militr in the “Russian Biscovertes ” (Jeiferys 
tritiation, pp. Me etseg. ET have net been able to exnniine « copy of 
the origion! map, and hove therefore relied on the English version of 
it whieh Is to be found in. Jefferys” translation, seca elithon, Londen, 

wie 
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Amiog the impoovements introduced on this mop may be apecitied, 
the comection of the chores ef the Okhotak Seo. ani linlf of Penjina, 
the eorrecter location of the mouth of the Anmitr river ond les estuary, 
the intrediction of the resolieof the voyages of Civoaheat, ‘Bering aid 
Chirikof tice thie meurtipwrest cnet ef Atisarirpecis, cornell iiullthite oft details 
relating to northonstern Silo The ishand af St. Dhewridl (Ehcinede) 
Een reprosented though ti mune app on the (6th poralle! jg ler 
ing Strait. ‘The island may have been on thi original map an) care 
lecsiy emitted by Jofferve’ ener ver un lus copy. Aumong the erron, of 
rather mistaken hype theses of others, whith one aiggested in this map 
by dotted Lines, mire thie ve <ttnslon weelward to 174° Kot iranearich, 
af the, pemincdia of Alingka which tm alao green awhile mocaljed: fir 
width: and the nurthwird extension of the vou on ewels sike of Baring 
Strait, Li the former cave the vartagraphier wae iisted hes the enor 
of the imep of Bering ond Chiriket!s inst voyage ond riuore reporter 
liv other navigators ; atid dit the seco came tee followed! Bering jin 
adoping in orrieie position jml exaggerated form for the oonst 
sieteaird fron Roliithin: Raw, die te the uncerrectal sketches of the 
Comaicke itt trudérs. The northern extension of the American ecuget 
opposite, wink purely fiypothetical pnd for this Wither most iar held 
resputiilt:, Manvof the western Alwutinns are exagerrated jt eae 
nol errinods in pictition but the chart of Bering’: last voyage, onl 
the oxagreritedl reports of the hunters who followed hint, tut be held 
reapotelbje for this, in the onln. 

The work in which this chart appears largely derived fron Miller's 
Beaune roeeehien sett hie bebe,” SH Petiorinorg, I754, vol. di, Fagrpa 
[1 (efi antew). The first elition te entitled. wecording ta bdiblh 
corey ies 


“Voies from Asia to Amoriea frp ecnanpalettngs the disvoverics 
of the airthwest coust of Americu, A stitinny of Vowures aide 
by the Riésiaus on the frogen sea. From the high Daweh of 
Sftaatarath |, Muller liy TL Jofferva: London: TL Jefferys, 
70." devi, TH pope 4%, with four saps. 

The decom edition whick = that referred to in thin poper id entithed 

“Voyages from Asin to Ameriva, for completing tho dis- 
“overt int t hits rhort bi wiret iota at Awe rien. Te whith. is jer 
fixed, a sunimary of the Voyages mule by the Rustinns on the 
Froven Sea, in search of a northeast passage. Serving os on 
oxplination of a map oot the Russian discovers, published by 
the Academy of Setenews at Peversburgh, fete.] London: T, 
Jefferys; L7G4," viii, 120 pp, 4°, four maps, 


A-French translation be Thats, with the suthdr's initials misprinted 
G. P. iostend of Gi, F., was printed at Amsterdam in itt It consisted 
of two volumes, T4mo, with a mnp, A Danish translation, by Morten 

FuL. Th H 


=. 
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Hallager, woe issued at Copenhagen in 1784, a5 0 portion of a volume 
relating to northern explorations Biblingraphiers seem to lave been 
pomoted by the diseripanes of initials, net rocnenizing that the S, tn 
Jefferys volome stood) for a Tithe atid tet a name, Another work im- 
jortint in the olleation of forts bern rit pe pon the fener questicn uf 
the explorations eastward by the Russinna, woe published by the arci- 
Heacon af Wilts, Rev, William Coxe in 1780. ‘Thiet wae followed! by a 
second edition during the same your, A thind edition acecmphnied by 
ih Supp ennvent of hy pages wae printed in 1387 mod op fourth in TH, 
There were two apparently distinet translations of the bok printed at 
Paris in (781, anda German edition at Frinkfurt and Leipzig -in 1788, 
The third wlitiin whith 4s the beat and ticet correct appeared beth in 
oohivd titi qiterte fiom, al ie that to which reference is cme in this 
payer, Leis entitled: 

*Accomt of the Nussinn dieooveries betwien Asi and Anwricn, 
To which are added the Conquest of Sfheria, and the history of 
the transactions and commercy betwen Risin aid China, (ete. ]. 
Landon: 'T. Cadell, 1789." 


410 pjn 8° [or 4] with foot choc wad one plate: to whieli is mdiled, 
conaecytively puugod: 

“A comparative view of thé Russian discoveries with those 
ade hy Captoms Cook and Clerke, and a sketch of what remains 
Lo br ascertained by iuture navigator: London: “Tl. Cadell, 1787.7 
Ad. unp., 407-456 pp. #. 


The latter was alee eeparotely isgual, Among the maps cottained 
tn this work of Cowe's tire cedeced copy of the ener! ouap of Huesia 
ipsued by the bmperial Acudemy of Sciences, St, Petersburg, 1778, and 
a chart of Sytul's Voyage toward Chiukotakl Nine. 

‘The latter is the only chart of Syols verage (170-170) which te 
accessible, ami it is vourhel for as authentic by Dr, Come. Compared 
with later charts it bs. of course, eat rodiely imperfect vet Chere bein it 
enowch reecinbline bo the teath te eral nm i recoprie what we 
intwmled dt nny beets, In thet northeastern part of the elinrt, 
the latitude ure wxigperited itd the longitudes contrictel! in a verr 
ecrouuN Tir. Nevertholess we recognise East Cape, here tamed 
"Prom, Tecluketaleol:” the bw jelueile now called the THotiedes bart 
here lett nameless? mo arg inland, coved eastward out of place, bat 
doubtless intended for Arpkam Island. is called * “T. Ditoemedtia:* while 
anon a crowil of islets (rufernble to the hills af St. Lawtenece Inland 
cen throwech a for ond lanl down very tosecurately), the nmume “8, 
Dicnewlis” apie iggain, The American eaikt was aetn andl londed 
upon: Cope Princ: of Walet and the shore south and eat from it are 
reqormizeble. The land of St. Mathew woe discovered aod named, 
though placed a degre too far south. ‘The isivnl of St. Paul in the 
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Pritnlol! group was discovered by Synd, put in ite tre latte, anil 
named Preobrashenio or Transfiguration Tnlund. It is about seven 
demrees Out in telative longitude and fourteen in absolute longitude, 
One cannot doulit however that it was the island now known as St. 
Paulwhen we recall the fact that there are no other idlunils than the 
Pribilot? group, in that latitude or within thot gener) ares af Bering 
fea, Thesouthern Cape of the Chukehi Peninsula, Chakotak| Cape of 
Bering and Miller is tapresented two degrees too far south, Preobra- 

been ity Bay is uot recap nicable byt the tim la transferred to the 
hight weet and north of Cape Bering of our progent charts. This part 
Of the const wae not however approached by Synd, who spent much 
time on the const of Kameéhatkn. On hie Churt this Peninsola is repre 
gente! bettor than we whould have expected from the rudeneia of the 
rest, 

The mopof the Academy shows the inthience of those who discredited 
the teirapprach of Amerion tonstermn Siheria; notwithstanding tire 
explorations of Dishnell, Gvosdeif and Spud, the American shore of 
Bering Strait hos disappeared altogether. The eastern portion of the 
Chokeh) Pentisule is indented by a hest of liypethetical inlets, and 
defended by ti Wwirceognizabla archipelnge of tameless jalapida. The 
farstretching chain of islands, omeng which Bering’s second em pred 
tha wit so long entangled, excepting those confirmed by Krenitaon 
ond Lewnshet (whodaited far nerth of the southern are of the chain) js 
also alieotit. Faonpthig that the tictitions penineola north from Clruk: 
Chi Lad is effaoed, the orap in its main festures for this rerion is less 
accimbie than that of Bering, and does not compare very favornhly 
With that of Miter Advoel verb last eluerthy after jte ptthlication, the ox- 
Cheritions oP (uk and Clark reeurded the facts whieh should. wien 
poblished eaalt the memory of the okler geographers and seatter the 
hypotheses which for a thaw prevuile! apainet chem. 

Their explornitions are ineluded in 


“A voyoou tothe Pacifie Oevun, unilertaken tee the eon, 
tf lis Majesty, for making diseover es in they morthern laemis- 
phere, [ete.|., performed under the direetiun of vaptains Cook, 
Clerke and Giorg, im hits Majesty's ships the Resilutlon anil Die 
covery, in the vem (7ie—1750, London, for T. Nicol and T- 
Chilell: 17846." aevedumes and athas-falio,” 


Tht is the edition erdered by the Admiralty, Gf thid eelebrated 
work. sail te have been written from the explorers’ TA Sitri pis bey 
Bishop Datilis, there have been nue Alitiens, tothe Bulletin of the 
Soclete de Gungraphic. Puri fT, pp. 481140, is oa bitliography by 
Vannes sf ikem, . 

The swat Hilensting pointe in regant toe Cook's explormtions about 
Bering Strut ure comprised on the chart (vol. li. p. 467) entitled : 
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*Ohart of Norton Sound and of Bherings Strait made by the 
East Cape of Asta ail the weet point of Ameren.” 


On this chart the main features of the comst on eithur side of the 
strait are-camectly indicated, though severa] of the inlets and hays fre 
wanting, The Dhow: and) Fairany Rock of miderm chorte are to- 
cute! bat left without nae, Kine's Telind is oained > Arikam was not 
recognized as an iainnd nor was Point Chaplin (Indian Point) obeerved. 
St. Lawrence Inia wis een in fogey wether, Lts lsuluted lille con- 
nected by very low tnt lond Jed Cook into the error of sippoatng that 
it comprised aepera islands, one of which he correctly referred to thud 
named St. Lawrence by Bering syd the rest he lumped uader the onme 
of Clerke's Ishands, <A «ingle fictitious island, milway between Bt, 
Lawrence wtiel King’s appears ot the chat, but i mit named or men- 
tloned in the text. St. Lawrence Hay ia nome ond disewrered Paer- 
ingand Millers Chiketski cape is correctly identified, East Cape in 
well delineated, and the name Serle Kamen | Teart-Reels) originally 
given ton clit or bhaf point ac the entrinee of Holy Cross Baw. in 
trineferred tom point on the Arctic ahore of the poninsuls There ij ia th 
confused and somewhat curious history connented with the wee of tue 
mities Senize-Romnen cod Chikoteki Cape: After the travels of Deah- 
nell, Popott aunl ethers and the teception at various (ooos of mformoa- 
thon from tie natives, lt wan pretty generally woilerstoed anmcenge the 
lamnters nad traders of this region that the extreme of Asia wae a cape 
ar poinkon or tear which tle Chukehi dwelt, arowhich they described, 
whieh wie net definitely locates, aod which was. vaguely known os the 
Chukchi Cape or the Cape of the Chukehia, Clhuketski Nowe in rhe 
Fiieinn tomprue. Cape Serdee Kamen will be found an the chart of 
Billings’ Voyage, Ttwas the point where the Chukelus successfully 
defenied) themselves apaitet the invading Hukeline who sought to force 
hen bo juny irthote. Bowond it, fer the Rosiinns ofl was mysteriie 
Chokehi country with an unknown coast, Thi cape lieing their oe 
pies attra it ioprohalle that it was mde of fess confided be thine 
hitb cl tener hunters with the etippoeed vnastern Cape af Asia, 
otherwise the Cape of the (holithisas teed toy Milter. Adinit this prwl 
itis not ditteule to frame on hypothesis. whieh shall secmint for the 
eofusion, witht recourse tothe aban chance: with whieh Ladeid- 
aon atieipt= te soll the teputation af Miller. Steller and others 

When Bering noml nh oinpe tear whith he met o luddor-lonl of 
Chukchi whe gaye him some geographical information jameng other 
chine Wind the east timile a turn after padeitig ify be ealles| this Dr i 
with great propriety the Cayw of the Chulitie, ae chuwryed lw Cook 
(it, po 47d) and with po teference to the legendary Cape oof the Chokelsie 
alvive Feferred to, 

But when Maer and others more familiar with the necormts of the 
eotlier explorare aaine to inky tunpe, they nuturally applied the 
legetidary name tO the cape wliel: they enppoel to be the eastern enl 
of Avia, and beyond whoek the const makes m turn to the weet. Miller 
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believing in a great rape or peninadia on the northern coast of the 
Chokehl country supposed this to be the tee Cape Chulotyad, snd tu 
the wastetm Cape of Bering din left the nome of Senise Kamen, prob 
ably knowing littl alwen the origitial (ape Sender. Ag) aa Retin, be 
the ombiguity of hie joturnal, give color to the iden that lie hil rounded 
East Cope und pursued the north const weet of jt fora few hours before 
tonite homewnnl, wheal tore matore) than that Chose Litth aceyuainted 
with the tevin shiuld apeak af his turning hotk from near Serdie- 
Kamen? Thite Cook. following ont the sime iden derived from lis 
study Of the tinp ond journal in Marrs, transferred the tiume to 
point ta the latitude at whieh Boring tora luekoon the const whinl 
he supposes! tins to have wuorverel “There is plente of catifusion here 
Eu pe ee fie steppin: ttljee im dt. 

A publication whoch throws nach eset. upon Herings voyere of TTes 
wir printed! bw Vail 2 Nikelidevich Bereh cor Berkhia well known 
writer on gvagmphical mintiors in connection with Ruskin bivbory. 
Litéin the Rivlin language ond the tithe may be transhited as folliwn ; 


First Sca Voyages of the Russians ondertaken for thy settle 
ment of this geographical prohlem—Are Asia and America 
united F—and performed in 1727, 25 and 20, nocder the votmand 
of fluet captain of the first rank, Vitus Nering, To which is 
wlded a short biographical weeount of Captain Borie and seme 
of his officers, St, Putershurg, Acndemical printing ffive, 1825, 
Lope Lov, 120 yp. Pomp. Russi teat, 


This book woe printed, as muny private bueks are, at the printing 
afte Of the operand Achdemy of Sciences, bint was not pollioled of 
perma tee tiie Aestadfeceeae, Thier cori os epviets I know of are thase ir the 
Hhrary of the Academy and one in the British Muse litrare, neither 
of which | have been athe personully toconsult. Bit through the kind 
atiees-of Dr, S. Hertzenatein, of the Zovlogical Museum of tle Acudl: 
emr, lien that Bergh found in tho Archives df the State Admiralty 
Hepartorent the logbook of midwhipman Peter Chaplin entitled, + Mid- 
shipmun Peter Chaplin's journal of the Kumehatka expedition of 
25-1TL.° From this MSS mod from the notes of G, Po Miter amd 
Adiuiral Naiaietl, Perch compile his work. (Chaplin's journal-is mot 
reprinted verbatim but only puraphrade) by Borgl whe adda hie own 
commentary an the subject mutter, und oomamonually gives extracts. 
from Chaplin who livhook eave to have been kept in a model way. 

‘An effurt will beanade te obtain a copy of the original logbeois,* but 
for the present we are obliged to be content with what af authenticity 


* Simultaneously with the proofs of this paper the work of Bergh 
has beecomutiicated te me through the bherality of the University 
of Upesala, Sweden. The resulin of 4 criticul examination of it will 
form the subject of a inter paper as the preaent publication cannot be 
delayed. 
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remains to the lates which have been translated or paraphiomed by 
Bergh, Laurideen nid Olson, necessarily submitting to more or lea 
modification in the procs, 

The most pothentic pod important docaoment for the history of this 
Vovaer is naturally the otticial repert handed in by Bering hinwelf anid 
printed ino the Journal of the Military Topographical Depot of the 
lussian Army, volume x. pp. &7-7%, St. Petersburg, 1847. 

This journal i< a quarto and the report be printed eerhetien ef iterating 
one mby jodgediy the archaic aod tnispelled words with which it is 
adornmt It camprises Hering’s report incloling his instractions, a 
table of geographical positions, and ou painfully detied table af routes 
and distances by which his position in Kamehotkn woe compated, 
This report his never been translated in full and wroneilified, the urig- 
inal Te thought to have been lost. The present ooblication i nol re 
ferred to by ‘Laurkisen and woe apparently unknown to him. T 
hore therofiee thought it worthwhile te prepare an English versiin 
of the report im feceraphical table owhich dre incorporated in this 
paper, 

The result shows that the previous versous of the report which have 
npn were more or lean motilated or colored by the editors printing 
them, prolally with the view of inaking the report of more peyrlur 
interest to their cider lat with injurioin reatilie to ite. binterte: value 
for reference, 

We now cone to the lateat eantrilutions tthe subject. LF it were 
not for the devticiencies in them, whith seem th me serinus, this paper 
would not have been prepared, bot it seemed to be a pity that the sources 
of information in regard to Bering, neomsrible to (hese whe do not real 
Tnskian aliowld net be both more impeirtial pnd niore pecunnte, 


Vitus J. Boring og de Hussiske opdagelsesrejeer fr 1725-45, 
Af BF. Lauridsen, Udgivet med understittele af den Mielm- 
sturte-Hroseneroneske sttftelse, Kyibenhavn,  tryldendaleke 
Boghandels forlag (Ff, Hegel & Son}, Ir, Bagges bogtrykken, 
85, Small 4", six preld 201 pp, 4 shente of charts, ane plate, 
Gn: Ward al., 


This work is an attempt ata fife of Bering which khould combine 
in nencknt of his oarese with a reverses! of the generally received 
opinion in regard to hia indecision of charncter, It envbodies mw general 
poldmie ogoinet those wheat different times have criticise the explorer, 
It contain a paraphraw of some portions of Bergh's work whieh had 
mat previgualy bien aoctmibhle in anv language exoegt the Hiesion, rot 
which wild have been much more ralushle in the shape of exuct 
trandiation and quotation. The auther labored under the disndlvantages 
of not underttanding the language in which all the original recurds 
both printed ond in sunuscript on written: of having littl or no 
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fomiliority with mathe! Surv ing ar fartagraplio ; and of leita 
apparantly unacyuninted with the best miner charts of the. negicn. 
His onticumsnt others ane couched inverr heated amd not altogether 
irl tare language, anil ie i the virtinn of a nero «plicit ef 
mitiinolion which is sometimes mistnion for jdutrictism, Neverthelesa 
har hein berenage hit together n reat dealof information: it is evident, tn 
apoliey od his violent criticisms, that he hos not intended ta le unfolr, 
dioce de pitts.on reeord in eavernl ethos evitence dammginge to bis 
own Fiewe whieh would not otherwise linve cone to licht > cond. be fee 
corliinly exhibibed Berisg's walonble qualities in a muir whieh will 
fo moth towurds rebabiitatiog his ceputation,* 


Review : Bulletin of the American tweegraphieal Socwty for 
[#45 New Vork, the Sockety, 1660, pp. Sao-ue, 


This review firs porte a Reply to eriticiams upon the vovape of 
the Vega aroind Asia jin Exirope,” by Baron A. FE, ron Sordensh toh, 
trinsiated from the Swedish bv Vere A. Flfwing, (1 is nildevaedl only 
toward certain point: le Loauridsen’s work, and eyntaine vialeuille cop 
rections of certain erroce therein, ond] information in regard to the work 


*Timay tnke opportunity in thie place ol replying toocertain eriticiams 
Of Sir. Lawridsen on the chronotogicnl chapter of my work on Alastia 
andl it} Resntirees pallial iin Tie. 

That chapter wie srl woe stated in ita intradictory paragraph bo be 
a compilation from the anthoritie: on the eabject, Tr contained mo 
orivinel mutter except that reluting to explorations subseyaent tie Poh, 

For Bering's two voyage T consult) the report on the Russian Dis- 
oorerion printed by onler of the Frapiness acted wider the aeuspioen of) the 
fniperio! Academy of Scisnece at St, Peterklnirg, prepared by tho le 
tinguished geceripher Willer, bimeetf a owmber of the second exped- 
tin amd personally acyvainted with the actor in thode ecenes, No 
Hors authoritative printed decument existd on the anhject, The «ap 
posed error. animadverteal upon by Mr. Laurideen are either taken 
directly from Miller, ur pre inferences drawn from bis report, Sonw 
of them the eritie hie miantiierstemd or misconstrued, whiel from the 
merrily date Condensation of cor tall is particularity easy, The 
expreisnin of sarprise that Bering passe! through Bering Btralt without 
seeing the Ligases, was warranted by the fact that Hering nowhere 
muntions their name or apes of aeetoe woy islands in their Jrctatieony, 
nore they on his caries! printed charts: This pomt, however, will 
he Tori fille dealt with liter, Lf | were to re-write that chapter | 
sheumlil probably modify: the criticisms of Herings character which 
appear in it: but at the tome it-was written | waa fresh from four years’ 
explication tia the sme regeints, arid wah purtivmlerky impressed with his 
failure 10 secure better-tesults whon tu dose would have been ac HEY. 
aaowell as directly im the ling of his duty, 
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of Strahlonberg and the other early curtographers of Eastern Siberia. 
itisa translation of & yuyper prublisiwed in Pie for [BRG, to whink for 
ch acoriey reforewoo shiotld be node, 


Russian explorations, (729-1740, Witte Bering = the dikcov- 
erer of Bering Strait, By Peter Lauridsen (ete.). Revised by 
the anther and translited from the Danish by Julius E. Olson 
(vte.). Chitagn, S& ©. Ghges & Company, 1980, 8° xvi, 295 
pr, 2 cute, + folding sheets of maps. 


This edition if a ped deal comfensal, especially in the mater af 
thorences uni dor not have all the Wnustritionyof the original, There 
are als a goed many slips or typographical errore, which affect its 
Woe dao work of referener, Sone of thease important fh connedtion 
with the present paper are ae folluwa: page 41, line 4," ho" N™ 
latitude should be A 60" On the last Line of the seme pecge “* lerngi- 
bade" whowld be **tutitide.” Page te, after “cloudy weather in. the 
acon’ dine from the bottom, the whole romnuning record of August 
Mth ds omitted Whogelinen, The sentence beginning "From noon" 
rilates te Aueuat Mh, miutival reckoning. Page 33. line 5, "a0" 10" 
east” shemald tee ei! 1 east" Tine 20 after “half west" shemld be 
Inserted south: be enat, by compe Page 31, line 4 from bottom, 
“ Latitoede * should tne * hengttide.” 


teview : Nation (The) New York, vol, xlix, No, 1975, p. 454. 
Ded. §, LAST, 

Tomy wld that a number of references to Russian articles 
treating of Bering will be found in toy Bibliography of charts 
and publications relating t Alaska and adjacent rogion, published 


t 


by the 0.3, Coast Survey in 1870, 
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Keroat or Freet-Cartai Berto on wis Exreorrian re 
THE MAS TEIEN Coast op SmRMTA, 


Tov the most Serene Sovereien, the high and powerful, the 
Emprose of all the Hrsetas : 

Avshort relation of che Silserrn Ba pedition ipen whieh was 
sent 

HW your doperial Majesty the most lunble servant and flewe- 
captain, W. 1. Beuina, 

On February 4 of the late year 726 T received from ‘her 
Eroyw'rial Majesty the Knipriss Bikaterttia oe iar mag af happy 
an! well4feserving memory, the autegrapliie tistriection= af bis 
Lin pecrinl Majesty Peter the Grreat, of Happ cd well-lesery tie 
memory, a copy of which is hereante affine, 


Jratreel tuna, 


(1) Theee should be built wn the Kutnehatkha [Rivor], dr at 
same other place adjacent, Goce or two uate with decks, 

(2.) With these boat [you are directed | tosai)] along the sonst 
Which extends northwards and which, is supposed (since ho one 
knows the end of it) to be contingous with Ameria. 

(4) Amd therefore [yen are directed] to seek the point where 

it eomtieets with Atmeries snd te ft te seme wettlement under 

Puareypoeesitt rile, ar if apy Erroywan weasel id sien, lear af it w bisa 

the coust visited f= called, which should he taken down in writing, 

an authentic acconnt prepared, placed on the elurt and brought 
Tenek. beri. 


The following were the testruachons @iven me by the former 
(neneral Admiral Count Apraxin, in which were written: * Arti- 
HU, lihorers anil whatever, ih my cpritricon, 18 NeceRsAry for the 
expedition, are to lve dlemunded from the ehaneellor’s offlee of the 
cowermment «ef Toholk and monthly tepurtd sent te the Tniperial 
Admiralty College.” 

Before reeciving these instractions, January 24, 4 Heotenant 
und de mon of my command bl boon ordersl to serview on the 
expedition by the Adniiraliy Colloge with the neocexkary equip- 
ment for £4 wagons, “The whole namber of my cominind serit 
OT aninanted te 34 men whe were ordered to Vologdie and from 
St. Putersburg to Tobolsk by a route whieh passed through the 
towns here named - through Vologdie, ‘Totina, Upper Ustink, 
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Solwicheroudsk, Koaieorolok, Sollenmesk, Verkhotnria, “Porinek, 
Kponchin and ‘Tiwmen, 

On the [6th day of March we arrived at ‘Tobolsk and wore 
there untrl the [ath day of May hecatien of the lateness af the 
seavon intertering with travel, Durmge the delay at “Tolle 
reynisitions were ‘pide for the mecessary outfit for the expedition, 

May lath we left Tobolsk by water down the Intish to Sama- 
roveka Youna, on four boats of the kind enlled hiy the Silwrinns 
“dosteheniki,” on which were londed. all the outtt brought from 
St. Petersburg or obtained at Tobolak : together with a chaplain, 
contmissary, sub-offioers and thirty-four soldiers 

I hac previously went a garie-mearine ofieer, ona eronl) leat 
furnished he the “Pobolek authorities ty olvsdienen to the orders of 
the Naval College, to the proper settlements where the prepara- 
tion of freight-boate had heen ordered on the Venisei and Uskut 
fivers, and T ordered him to sail to V¥ukutsk. 

From Sanariveks Yama the Obi river was aseended to Surent 
uid to Nari, ood thence the Ket river to Makoveka post. From 
Tibolk to Makovskn gs we traveled live Ottinka who were 
formerly idolaters, but, #inoe the vear 1715, through the labors of 
the Metropolitan of Tobolek they have been converted to the 
true faith. From Makevekn post to VYeniseisk the route lay over: 
land, From Yeniseisk to the Tima-mouth we proceeded ‘alee in 
four boats by way Of the Yeniset aod “Tunguska mvers: On the 
Tangueka there are thre rapide and several shoals ; mpids be it 
Wideretodel where acroke the whole width of the river linge recks 
stand high mn the water, with a pastsaue only in one ap two places; 
and shunts, similarly onder water arul shove water hut “onnnkprdied 
of small stones, alternate with rapide and with places where the 
Water in the river is shallow for the distance of ome or two. versts, 
and which are not surmounted without a great deal of labor. 
From Yontseisk in pursnanee of orders from Tobolak we took 
thirty men, carpenters and smiths, 

On the [lima river, on acoount of rapids, barsoand shoal water, 
the barges could not be taken to [imek, Fora certain distance 
any small cinpes were available, for which reason the heaviest 
pirtoof the outtit was reserve) te be went by ledges on winter. 

Liewt. Spanherg, with a party of thirty-vine carpenters and 
laborers, weit by land from Himek by the Oskut to the river 
Lena, to prepare during the winter fifteen barges on which the 
commuind find ite equipment shoukd be flantel down to Yakutak. 
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[ remaimed with the rest of the party oear Timek just below the 
Uskut, bwenuse at Dimek there are fow houses and on account, of 
the difficulties involved ina winter journey to Yakutek, from the 
deficiencies of transportation, the deep snow and the <evrre cold, 
which prewented us from proweeding. 

"Tis ties rasan | wits gilded) the necessity, aceandindg ti the 
orders fram the authorities at Tobolak, of drawing the provisions 
for the expedition from Irkutsk and from Dinmesk down to Yokutek 
bons! at the latter pilaee grain is not cultivated. During our 
wintering itt Ditmsk Toile a slop jimirtiey tr Trkutsk to milvise 
with the local Vorved whe had previously hoon Voivod at Ya- 
kot=ek ond who widerstood what would be needed by us im trons 
porting our outfit from Vakutsk to Okhotsk ond Kamchatka, 
Gooe 2 idl not powess any actual information in regard te that 
region. Daring the last days of winter travel | went over to the 
Cskut and obtains) from Irkuwk tweetw additional carpenters 
and smiths for the work of the expislition aod two coopers frm 
Llinsk. 

Qn the Tonemska, Hite and Lanna cvers to the Vita five the 
setiod Tongoses, people who own reindeer which they tee 1s 
draught anmintals, while thew whe odo oot own deer live near the 
myers. uy fist ential travel Lh Chee rice les wf hired lark. These 
people mare idelapers, 

From Uskutsk on fifteen, barges, in the spring of 1780, we 
esuedes'] thee LT avuash tv Vokuiek, Prom the river Vitam down to 
the Lena, on both banks live Vakots with a smaller proportion of 
Ptinarrisen. The Vrkwuts presets henls of eatthe, plenty ef hitireen 
and wows by Which they subsist, wid ane comontad: with the 
produet of thedelerds, depending bat Htth on fi‘h eseept where 
thetr cattle gre ton few, They pay an idolatrows reyerehee te 
the sin pind moon es Well ax te birds, such ge the «wan, cole anid 
vrow. “They also liold tn great heir their own fortunetellers, 
knw horealbits as wine, coch oof whotn ows sail) dduls: or 
figures which thoy call afeitea. Ry thei own account these 
people are of "Turtar origin. 

Un renching Vakutek in boats T requires! the anloof all the 
people of my command, Thirteen thit-bottomed barges. which 
hid been conktracted at Uekwesh, nder Lieut Spankere, pire 
eeoded by water oon the Lena down to the Aldan te aseend that 
river, the Maya and the apper Yudome. Such a earge avail 
holly have: bet Lrutspuirted te that distanes overland on lorse- 
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back where but litte in thy way of subwistence was obtainable 
from land or-water, ‘Phe Cross of Yudomamight only be reached 
with great difficulty, but if successful the expense would ba loge 
than if the material bol beet carrial on the backs of horses, | 
myself with ao few people crossed from Vakutek to Okhotsk with 
pack horses, oe ie the general custom. The load or pack tuken is 
only about five pods to our hore, jess thin hy the telega fords. 
nary cart |, the deep moe and high mountains te bo traversed not 
permitting more, thengl ny supplies around te THO pels, 
At the prostcatled Okhotsk isa Russinn village of only ten houses, 
and Lient. Chirtkotf was left to winter at Yakutek with orders to 
come overlind te the Okhotsk post in the spre. 

Ly the last diay Of Deneuber, 1720, a tmessie askivige for leit 
nbc Wey rivelyad from Liewt. Spanhberg, who hae heen disputehed 
by the river, saving that the beats had failed to @et within 450 
Vwrteof Vidoma Cros and were frozen in on the Gorbeh River, 
where le was trinéperting by shales a chron. of outtit midispens 
sable to wur party. oT sent af anee, From anon thes who were 
wintering with meat the postoaf (Okhorsk, a party with dega god 
cupplice and hroweht in the Lientenant to the poet, oon the. fires 
lay of January, 1727, hut without any of the outfit, he having 
lft the ‘Garheh river November 4th, 1724, Eis command had 
heen whliped bay linger te eat the fesh of their horse: and even 
the rawhide harness, the skin of their fur chathing and the 
Hitanned dippers of their sews, Their cargo owas all left at four 
Hiterent places along the ratte, whieh Iny through uninhabited 
onto. The only addition te their moans whieh they had been 
nhle tu sovuire. War some of oir wen flowr to the ancuntiof Hi 
pods whieh on my overland journey Thad hewn obliged to leave 
near Vodoma Cross on wecount of the death of some of my pnick- 
horses: 

Along the ryercs Aldan amd Moin live Yakute of the same stock 
as-those of the Lena and VYundoma rivers: Hut near and around 
the post of Okhotsk wander the seasvle “Tunguses and seme 
Lamate with their herds ard nny reindesr, wlio travel alent 

Winter and summer where their deer ean fin pasturase } sirel 
sime pedestrinn Toneuses who live near the sea and rivers anil 
an professional fishermen aé among the Yakuts. 

February ty ninety tn with sdune dogs aml sedgew were cole 
lnetoul and sent under Liout. Spanberg to hime m the outtit left 
behind by the Vudorna myer, and ty the letof April about half 
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of it bol been transported safely to Okhotsk. Sinee more rr 
mated [sent twenty-seven mento Yodorm Cross te bring ver 
the rest of the material on yurck-horses from thick place, wha 
return! in May. 

Th this fevion in winter time From Vokotkk to Okhotsk and 
other distant place people always travel on foot dn parthes af 
eiht or ten, hauling ther own’ sledges after them. Thos he- 
lori grimege to or comand, when sent From Gorhel) ti Okhotsk. 
brogght down ten or fifteen pudsior more, the snow tering sewer 
feet deep in places and travelers in winter being obliged to dtg 
ott iinp every evening, down to Lhe grodnid to keep wart, 

Papi: 0b, Lilet. Spunhers ih Like reese yr built veee! eualed: artocs 
the sua to the jeer af Balsheretak with - « a Wighee of onttt and stp 
plies and the material for the shipbyilders and workmen of air 
oninand, sent to Kamchatka tu get out the trmbers for a vessel, 
betog ordered to retarti! again for ts, 

July td, Liewt. Chirtkalf arrived from Vakutsk with 2300 puurts 
of flour, according to my instrietions, 

August 21, we loaded the new yessel which hind returned fromm 
the land of Komehatha, amd another old boat which bad been at 
Bolshearetsk, with the flour, and the whole command then ay 
Okhotek preveded across the <a to Boleheretek Tho officer 
who had been left te guaml the provisions whith had oat arrived 
from the wintering place on the Gorbeh river was directed to thoat 
them down ogain and take a receipt from the authorities wt Yu- 
Kkutsk and endeavour, the following year, to deliver ta the eom- 
mind in Kumiehatke some part of the provisions, iron and tur, 

Tt was necessary to tuke the supplie= from the mouth of the 
[ Bolshoia | river to the post of Bolsherotek by water in anual! 
boats: At the post were fifteen loemes inhabited by Fiusenins. 
For the ascent of the shallow river «mail boats had been butt o# 
I desired that the ontfit and the most necessary part of the pro- 
visions shoul be transported ta the upper Kamchatka post, ow dis 
tance of 120 versie by water, The transportation between Hol- 
sheretak anal Upper and Lower Kamohatka in winter was entirely 
carried on by the uw of the native dogs. Kvery evening it is 
necemary to dig out the camp in the snow, in order to wit shelter 
trove whitl winds Of snow Whioh tm this region iri art | ead pocurraper 
If ene mukes camp in an open place free from snow, these snow 
aqualls are linkle to overwhelm the party and they may perish. 
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At Upper Kamchatka there are seventern and at Lower Kam: 
chatka fifty houses, at another place [Middle Kamehatka] wherv 
thery ts a church are fifteen howes, aod insall thee settlements 
there are not over 150 Russian eubjects, who live by the coller- 
tien of the yest [tribute money], beside those who were brought 
to the country on oir expedithen. 

In eoming over to Bolsheretak we lrought 300° pods of whale 
blubher obtained from a whale eastiinp by the sea, whieh: served 
Us as money, together with the Circassian tohmoes whieh ts here 
commonly se. used, 

In the southern part of Kamechotke live Raudles, in the northern 
part Kounichadales, whos language is peeuliariy their own with 
but few introduced words, OY these people some ane idolaters, 
others beliews in nothing and are strangers. te oll honesty. The 
Rusaans who live in Kamchatka and the indigenes crow no ora 
and have no domestic animals except draaght dogs, They dress 
aml solsist open what they can get, principally fish, roots and 
berries, i summer tine wild fowl and large marine animule. At 
present in the wilderness af Vakutsek, the convent, which is of the 
anti age ae the Kamchatka chorehs, cultivates barley, hemp and 
tirnips. Here only turnips are grown by the people of the three 
sittlements, but they grow very Large, in Rossin they ore smaller, 
here there may be four turnips toa pud. To brought with me on 
my joumey come cre owhich was sowed around the establishments 
near us, latowhether itcripened or not l did not ascertain, The 
frowt strikes carly inte the ground in this region and the absence 
of cattle rendere i ilifficalt for the poople to plow, 

The natives described and from whem the vaseak [tribute 
collected, belame to the Riwesian Empire and are all savages, 
Ther are known for their dint and bad passions. Ta woman or 
any animal brings forth twins then one of them js smiethered, the 
hour it ix horn, ard dt is reoarded asa great fault [fh one does nit 
smother ane of the tai, 

The Katehadales are very siperstitions, Tf there i any cone 
who ia very il, even oa father of mother, or near the qroint of 
death, they will carry them oat into the woods and leave them 
without nourishment for a week together whether it be winter or 
wuumer, from which treatment many die, “The dead are not cov- 
ered with earth bat are dragged wut amd left to be eaten hy digs. 
The howe of a man whe has diel is abandoned, Among the 
Kariak pple it i the custem toe buen tle lok, althiugeh this 1 
fevebvielelaen, 


i6 
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By the time of our arrival at the Lower Kamchatka post the 
#hip-timber for our vessel was in large part prepared, and wpon 
the 4th of April, 1744, Was put upon the stacks for the yessel, 
which, : with Ged's help, was floished hye the Doth of Parle, the tim- 
ber hein heatiled) by lies, “Par was made from the native tree 
which is called Listresinik [aproce |, since the tar which we should 
have brought with os had not arrived. 

Befor: this it wis tot known here that tar eouhl he obtained 
from the native treed, So alka for the sea voyaire, the doficiaiey 
af epint made from grain wes sapped bya liquor chatted fran 
herhis, ad salt was meade by boiling sea water “To inerase nur 
story of som provisions, in place of cow's butter, fat wae tried ont 
from fish, im place of meat fish was salted, The veesel wos pro 
Visioned with everything merdful for forty men fora year, On 
the (4th dav of Jide we went out af the diouth af the Karneluthe 
river inte the aa, in obedience te the antocraphic otders given 
me hy his Imperial Majesty Peter the Great, as the map ecs- 
structed for that purpose will show, 

Aupost Sth, having arrived in tmorth Latitode €4° A) eight men 
rowed to a from the shire tha skin-boat, enquiring from whieiee 
we came and whatewas our busmess there, They sald they were 
Chukehi, (whom the Hussians of these parts have long kuewn) 
and as we lay te they were urge to come to the vessel, They 
inflated some floats made of sealekin and sent one man swinening 
to ue to talk, then the bet came up te the westel and they tald me 
that on the coast Hived tmaoy of thebr mative: thet the lated et 
far from there takes a deviled titn te the westward, and they, 
isa said that at no great distunee from where we Were, we «lone 
doe an island. “This prived tre, but we saw nothing valanhle 
upon itexeept huts This idaml in honor of the day we named 
Bt. Lawrence, bit we were not able to see any pedple tipom it, 
Hhowerh on officer was sent in tent from the vessel] aa hwo een 
sions te look for itlvabinvits 

Cn the T4th of August we arrived in the lititude of 67° 15" and 
I) jedged that we had clearly and folly carried out the inetrietions 
vivet® by his linperial Majesty of glories and ever deserving 
memory, liewsum tie tail ae longer extended te the nuarth. 
Neither from the Chukehi coast ner to the eastward could any 
mvtonsion of the land be ohwerved, Ff we shonld eoutinue on our 
vourst aml happen to have contrary withle aye eouhl not wet lack 
to) Kamchatka before the elo of mevigation. and might be 
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obliged to winter in that region, not only without a harber, but 
wher no fae! could anywhere be obtained, where the mative peo- 
plo do not acknowledge the authority of the Russian government, 
but are wholly independent and united againgt us in tefusing th 
pay tribute. — | 

From the amouth of the Katochatka river and all the way ti 
this place along the sencoust wind elevated mountains, resembling 
a wall in stenpios, andl from whieh the snow does not bigger 
ih Sten, 

(n the 20th of August: four canoes were observed rowing 
roward us, containing about forty people who wer (Chakeht of 
the same sert as those when we had mit before, They brought 
for sule meat, fresh water, fish, fox aking, of which fifteen were of 
the white fox, and four wats teeth, whieh my people bought of 
them for need lies and fint-and-teale Vhey-said that some TOT 
then bad deen overland with tendleer to the Kolyuia river and 
that they never went by wea to the Kol vine ; but.at herent itis- 
tines, by the seashore Hved some of our peuple, born Russians, 
people who they had Koown for oa long time, and one of them 
ard that ie hod heen oot the Anadyr post to trade. To other 
questions they gave the saiie answers as the Chiikehi previously 
ata ad 

(im the 2d of September we entered the month of the Kam- 
chatke river and wintered at the post of Lower Kamecharka, 

Cm the §th of June, 1720, howing repaired the vessel which lind 
hewn ludup, we went ont of the mouth of the Ramehotka myer 
and put to sen to the eastwarl, becuse the inhabitants-of Kham- 
chatka devlared that on fine dave land could be seen aera the wea. 
Though none of one own Heaple hid observed it, we went out to 
determine the authenticity of ‘the information, We sailed wwearly 
JO yersts and saw mot the slightest trace of land, We sailed 
around the south poant of Kamchatka to the mouth of the Bol- 
shoia river, making achart of this part whieh had not previously 
hoon delineated, From the mouth of the Bolshoia tiver we aniled 
soross the sea to the postiof Okhotsk having: Jeft at Lower Kam: 
chatka and at Bolsheretsk, out of the supplies received hyeis frm 
the authorities of Vakutek, flour, meal und dry-aah, meat to the 
amount of SOO pride. 

On the “ad of July the vessel rewched the mouth af the 
Okhotsk river, where the cH CH ro suippliva of the vspaslition 
were turned over to the gavermer and J, with my command, on 
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hired lores, crossed over to Yudori Crose mid theese in canoes 
down the Abion river, crossing over at Belsko) and below, and 
carrying wvery thing on puck bork over to Valeorpk, 

The whole journey ocoupied the time from (Vkhotsk, dnbyaoth, 
to Yakutsk on the 28th of Auguet. We remained in Vukutsk 
timtil Sayptarnn beer 4, and from September tith until Gotoher ist 
traveled in two barges on the Lena whetwe wert arrested hy ice 
atthe settlement of Peleluiy, Here we were detained wemtal thes 
29th at Oeroher by the absence of now nnd the presence of «mall 
ite in the Leng, When the tee solifitied we proceeded to Tihmak. 
atl from [limak to Yonseisk on the Tunguska river, stopping ot 
Rissa settlonionts : anid froin Veniseisk to Totnak with Bossiine 
id: converted iurtans: from ‘Tomek to Chawsk Ostrocy: Rassiat 
settiemnts; from Chausk te Tan by the Barakinskel steppe; 
from ‘Tart to Tobotsk hy the Irtish river among: the Tartare ; ar- 
nving at Tobholek Janoaory th, 170 Foon ‘Pobolsk for St. Peters- 
burg we leftian the 24th of the some month, following the same 
rrinites bey whieh wit arigitiall y reached Toholwk: from the capital, 
We arrived in St. Pe terehurg Marely 1, 1770, 





coextensive tabular itinerary cavoring two wnarte 
pages, showing the details of the route traversed im gomg to 
Romehatka, the distances and slirevtions from pomt to point (ex- 
cept dunng the sea voyages), the native tribes in the region trav- 
ersed, ete.—is not neproliieel, as it eontuins no infarmation of 
Lipoid iy the pirekent © vnnicerion, “The atlier table, ehiwitg 
tlie ated revnicernitaestl jwisit lien vstimatiod for the mere importint places 
is herewith troiserthes, 

To get the apprixiniate Gnownwiel longitude 67° should Ibe 
added ti the longitides li the table whith are reckoned fron 
"Tuhobsk: 

L have peowided atobular itinerary, which shows thy datce of 
the events ef the expedition, derived trom Beting’s Report: an! 
from other sources, which pre inbesated by letters. 1 stands for 
ai woke dito of Dn Halle: TH for Carmplell's version in Hyr- 

- M for Miller's ancntnt + and Le for Lanrideen, “Phe ostro- 
ohne events Gre taken Fran Oppralver's ature leured catalog ct 
Sel ated Piet eel) yemies 
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lt will he noted in the following tables there are # few diserep- 
ances of single days compared with Lauridsen’s account or other 
authorities: Theso T take to be dow te the use in the ship's jour- 
nalof the nautical day in which the nautical second day of the 
month begins on the first calendar day at noon and ends at noon 
on the second calendar day, so that events occurring during the 
first twelve hours of the nautical day would linve a date one day 
later than the true ¢olendar date, 


Catalogue of the town aut notable Siberian placer put ow the 
chert through which the ronete posses, with their tatiteude 
ane longitude, the tatter conmputed from Toholah, 








Chins od Pte: Lititud Ss, sin ead 
Tobolsk.. ‘veneneden wd bas ha’ fh" Oo" chy 
Sumarofnka Varn —......-.....-..--.-.. Gi 17 iO 30 
‘Theatr: of Boru. 5... 6. ees ed | 5 18 
Town of Narim ....-..... ip A fe 45 | 1d oe 
Ketskol post .. ee et Tt ee. oo 1D = = 
Laninohorakd convent ..........-.... 38 17 — — 
Makoffska post .—. aiieneualeean SR ith ie 
Yemisetshe «eee ee seee eee. & oi. ao PS 
Kashi convent .-....--.- Perane a | 00 
House of Simakhing, Tinea. river mouth _. nm o)6l|l lO 
Llirmmle . Sea ee ee ee ria A) ba 
Unt Kutekut pecrst tee Ronee se aa a se 
Kirinski isa ee ek A igae sere aut ; ! 
Yaka» ee i a ee a te | my Tit 
CMe table nt os cee dteanae see conse ee 7 13 7H OF 
Mouth ws Holslinia river, Ramchatkn —_ au 49 A al 
Upper Kamchotica poet. .-..-.— ht 45 | =e 
Lower Kuinchatko pest... - ssrreiss ea a Ly — — 
pate of Kamelutha river. ......--..---- Gh Lt mw 1 
Cupy St, Thaddets see a2 at iit aa 
West cape, Holy Cross hay... sss. Ao a TG. 15 
Fest cape, Holy Grose bey... areal i 28 se 
Preobrizhenin bay - : Pareto ti OY Tag) FR 
ri ac chpe, Hast wiih coi casseeties 4 25 123 Ad 
St. Lawrence balan. rer rr rer ret ty et ist 
St. DMurnede island... aoe ig 10 1 4 
Dice frou which we tiirrend battle eked a ceed fit iF 126. OT 
Routh cape of Kiamochatkn tse «6 EE OH a GE 








* These longitudes fient from Hering) own report are supplied by 
Campbell in his Het, probable frou the chort, 


In the Table of positions the addition of 67° will reduce the 
lenttudes to BE. of Greenwich, It ie probably from thie tally 
that Dr. Compbell derived his lrst, mm Harris, which te, harring 


Irisrmarry ror Benrve'’s Fier ExrEnirion, 


lates corrected to ordinary calendar, beginning at midnight, 





inst, AuLbirtibes, cia Style. 
Advance party under Chirikoif iets 
BL Peterstureg .....-.-..... iB. Jan, 2. 
Bening followed... nie Li M, Feb, &, 
Bering arrived ei Tobobik "BB My (Mur, 16: 
Berituy left "Trtesl abe _--..... Bering. Muy 1, 
Bering arrived at Tlimak, where | 
they apent the winter r of 178 Lh. Bopt, 2. 
Lunar eclipes obs. at sk... Chiriket?- Oet. LiL 
ia. 
Bering arrive at Yukutuk. . ci Mid, Jima, 
Bering left Yokutek . . See ff Aug. tf. 
Bering: reached Qkhotek. 2... | Rept. 80, 
Berlin's provialon train xrrivell) at 
Mehta 2.008. +2 End Olet. 
er, 
Spaniere reached Wis hetakitan. 6,Li M. H. Jom. 1 
peat Fortune lawiched at Okhotsk LL. dune 8. 
; re teen Silke for Bolaheta river. Me HL, of titie SU, 
ikedt arrived at Okhotek. BAR aly. 
Spanien returied with Fortuna | L. Aug. TL 
Bering and party aniled for Bolshola . 
river Laursen says August |i}. BML A. | | Aug, SL 
Bering arrived at Bolahois river... M. Bent. 2, 
Bering arrived at Bolsheretak .  L. Serpe. 4. 
Ta, 
Purtial wlipes cf mon. visible in 
‘amchut i, lost contact 7° 4" . 
ih Sere Oppobar. Feb. 14. 
Barring arrived at ‘Lower Hani- 
chatka:.. 1 Moreh LL 
Verel Gabriel pat on the stocks... B.H.M. April 4, 
The Gabriel launched (Lancidsen 
euye she pail) deo the oat of 
the river: July O)o -- S.. A: HM, June 10, 
The expedithan loti the Sarit “te 
Come emp lirat lode |. B. Ht. Pale 1a, 
The expedition sailed northward .. M, daly 14, 
Bering reached his northertnmcet 
point and starts! on hie metor oA. HW. AL Awe, 1A. 
Thieev. reached the EAC ORAS river. | 
on their return __ = Beoget. 3, 
a, 
Totul eclipae af the toon, riethle in 
this region, beginning arf! (ie 
A. Bf Oppolzer, Feb 3, 
Bering sailed E, from Kamehatlen 
Fiver) Lajiritsen sure Jule, whieh 
Le errno) ME. Hi Jute 6. 
Bering steered to the southwest ... L. June H. 
The party arrived nt Bolsheretal: July 2, 
Berio sailed for Okhetwk i July 14. 
Boring arrived! at Okliotek. M. Ber. July 24, 
Bering left Oklotak.. fl. July 20. 
Total eclipae of the siVa CIE ‘dav. 
but not visible in thie part of Asia Gppolser,  duly-3, 
1h, 
Boermg arrived at St, Petersburg... W. M. BB. L. March 1. 








| ete. 
Aew Sty he. 





Fel, 4. 
Feh, 14, 
May 27 


Oet. 1, 


End Tune, 
Mae. 
Chet. | 


Mid. Nov, 


oan, be, 
dume 10, 
July 11, 
July 14. 
Ame. BB 


Sept. 1. 
Sept. 12, 
Pate 14, 


Fel, 25, 
Mir: ae, 
Apiril 15. 
Jone 21, 


July 4 
duby 26, 


Aug, 24, 
Sept. 18, 


Feb, 1. 


une 18, 
June 1. 
July 14, 
July 2h, 
Auge. th 
Ati, 9. 


A tig, 8. 


Muar, (2. 
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some additions, errors, and mistranslations, much the same. As 
Bering dovs not give any longitude for Lower Kamehatke post it 
i highly improbable that be observed it at that place, by means 
of o ltinar eclipse or otherwise. 

Chirikotfs observation of a litar eclipse at Dlimsk made thot 
pout 30° 1 osst longitude from) Tobolsk or, approximately, 
07° 15 enst. from Greenwich. His pedometric obsery ations placed 
Tlimsk in (oS" 44" EO Gr, Oop reeent charte Tlimek is in alaut 
le? EL or, eo that the eels, oheervation was in error abot 4 
degrees The meridian osed on the vovage of 1725 was. that of 
Lower Kamchatka, based on polometric chservations from Timek 
computed by means of a traverse tuble. “These, decurding to 
Chirikealf's journal, cave for the Lower Kamchatka pent a meridian 
ef ive? ol! 40" east from St. Petersbury or about 156° @8' east 
from Greenwich, whieh i in error abut six aml a quarter 
layprriee’s. Dison Ling thie oclipee chwervation mad usinu only the 
Hilometric observations from Tolelsk to Lower Kamohathi the 
result for that plaew is ida’ aa” Boda, whieh i# very uvar the 
truth, To ohave oo doubt thar this resolt iswhot wae tially used 
inthe chart (though not in the original report) and, therefore, 
that all the observations of Lauridsen and others in regan to Uhre 
alleen colipae in Kamehatkhs are bose on a misnnilerstanding 
stich withient; wile, 


Sysoretrs ane tone Vora e 


The dates are retucedt to the Juolinn calendar from the nautica] 
wecount, The dunitude is atinted in degree: cant from Greenwich, 


June (2, bres. The vessel, which was named tho Grofeiel, 
wit Intinched at the Lawer Kamchatka fort nih loaded with oa 
year’s supply of provisions for forty mon (Co UL. Mi. She 
resembled the packet bewte teed in the Haltte, 


Notee,—This. vessel wes constructed of the Kamelatkan spruce. o 
apie ecendine te Kittite olese|y reaenhling ew cehilenale of 
America, There is alsin annller species, AL meertenaiene, anil be dts: 
tillation of these two trees the deficiency in ther supply of tar or pitch 
was mide up, The cling, alloloth, oakmm. sind wachors hol been 
transierred with prest lahor frou: Tobilel The planking and thbers 
awwere dhimbtleess faktemel with trennilé and not with spikes, am the 
nmotint of iron need wae mich anioller than at would be in moet 
molerm vessels, The provisioning of the expedition i# the subject 
ofa fanciful poragraph parked! fro Bering's original report. which 


Heweur af Bering's frrat Erpedifien, 72490, WAT 


hie teen quoted by every oneof the listorians of the voyage, from 
(Auville te Lauridsen. I transerite it from Frocke’s translation of 
Vad, fre. 47-8, 

“The provisions consisted of Carrote for want of Corn (=grain or 
wheut), the fatof Fish uncured served instend of Butter ond salt fish 
Hupplied the place af all other meats. 

Cj) do Heorrke" Win eiigere, ph Lie), ati: further enlarges this sinte- 
Hine od Laviridsen pte it 

* Pigh wil waa hic butter and dried fish his beef ani pork. Salt he 
wis Clbtizud te get frm the sea,” sd * he altetilled Aparite Fresm * saree 
Biram."* 

This Eres f totally folee itten of the supplies provided for the expedi- 
thon Bering received from Yaloutek orur forty-two tons of fluor, and 
large hunters, AitT at a time, of the socll Siberian cattle were driven 
on the toot to Okhotsk where their thea woe portly dried and portly 
halted Of hie retarn he delHverwl sirplost supplies to the proper 
oioem io Ruumechatio and at Okhotsk ever S040 The. of meal, four 
and sult newt, There were at that time on carota to lw had in Kam- 
Chuitha as Bermp himself testities. Salted -eutmon then as now, formed 
a staple article of diet m Karochathe and was without dowbt incloded 
in his sieres, The deliewte fat obtained by boiling the bellies of the 
fiimen, TH aonnally prepared im Kemchation amd is regarded bo tis 
Jay asa greet delicury (ef. Voyage of the Morchese, 2d edition, p. LE) 
A btore of it might without acy hurdship be furnished ‘to the comman- 
der for ae as butter, Salt he obtained os it 2 uanally obtained by 
evaporating sea-walter, wai the absences of «trong drink af Enropean 
Origin wie suppliod by a distillation of tho atalks of the bear's foot or 
sawent herb” of the Cossacks | fenreitim.dulee Kitthitz}, long used for 
that purpose by the Rustians in Siberia and from which, even in 
midern times, socordiog ty Secmann, the Kamehadales secured adill- 
Hane to their eeunty eapply of errtip wr huge, 

The supplies thon of the expedition, were not inferior to thom in 
CHomon ise nt ae at that poried, and os for os health is comeerned 
wer certninivy lew Ghely to rewult in an invasion of acurcy than the 

ia of alt howf aod pork alone would hare been, 

Te titiet be menpenmibernl that the fare on naval vessels all over the 
world in these does, wos code ind course too degree now lone unknown 
and thet it wae net until the vovages of Cook, nearly half a century 
lated, Lhat the antikcorbutie al varied regiunen, bow uaually enforced 
by line iin muritione nation, Waa even thought of, 

The foree crowded together on the litth Gabriel ie enumerted by 
Latirideen presumably from the account ef Bergh, 

Tt consisted bevide the commander, of Lieutenants Martin. Spanbere 
ani Aleste Chirikat®; Recond Lieutenint Peter Chaplin, Dector Nioman, 

u quartermaster, eght siilors, a worker in leather, o rope maker, five 
carpenters, # bowisawain, two comacks with a drummer and nine 
marines, six servants, stewards, ete, and two Enrink interpreters, a 
Cabin boy and a pilot, fn all forty-four persona, 
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[tis not char frou Lawwridaen's pecoount whether in the obowe lie ore 
ornare not incinded the two mates, Richard Eoagel-and George Morison, 
or tle cartographer Potilot, who started with Bering from St. Petora- 
borg. Luxhin woe left béluind, bebng ill. 


July 24. The variation of the compass was determinu! to 
be 12° 10 easterly (Ll). Tn the afternoon (being the Ldn nauti- 
cal revkoulug) the vere! left the Kamehatka river (ELC, A.) 
They. steonad to the horthenst alone the const, which was beeypit in 
stcht te the tirth and weet, In from nine to twelve fathoma 
water, aks the paint of dlepaurtinris Caper Kamchatka whe deter- 
mined to be in north kutituds 46° 3° (M, 1.) 


Vote—The variation of the compass: io 1865 whe 2° BO" easterly 
(Schott), As will beseon by the Table of Positions, the latitide abore 
given for the cape is not the aume av Chot adopted ty Hering en bis 
chart Thedepth mentioned shows thet they Gabrtel moet hive kept 
within a few miles, probably pot exewaling tert, frem the ahore and 
the very slow progress male, ab iidlented by the log, not meh ecco 
ing two miles an hour gives rise to the wuspicien thatin the early part 
of the voyage, in ender to keep their sarver continnons, they probally 
lay te chairing the houra of darkness. Off Karaginsicd elon the varis- 
thane! the cam piss waa letermine! to be the mame os at the month of 
the Karmelatka river, 

From. this date to the Mth, the aocessible authorities give on daty, 
and the exypeatition protably puniwed its way uneventfully, 


July om | bpen : i “4 J F 
"kaa This day a promincut Cape was. passed at a distance 
He F - 


of some three miles. [Tt was named St. Thaddeus, after the 
saint on whose holy day it Wastin seen on the return voyage, | 
Many grampus, porpoises, seals and sealions were seen (12). 


Notes. This Cape St. Thaddens is not the cape of the same name on 
medi charta, but the enpe now known a Capo Nivarin, This is 
wvident from Pyring’s ¢hart, Bering's position for the cape dein error 
gbout fifteen tolles to latitude and three clogreen in longitude an his 
chart, while in the list of positions, the error is only about five miles of 
latitude and half a degree dn lemprituile, 

From fear Cape Thaddeus Dering stood acriey Anmgr Gulf, out 
af sight of the low land, missing Anadyr Hay, and thereby falling 
into the error of placing on his chart the mouth of the Aruuder Fiver 
nouth of the cape, The eeror wae subsequently corrected lw G. F: 
Miter: 

Laurideon dheerves |Aniericin oditicn, p. B80), that having ssifed 
past the Anadyr River without quite bemg able tocfind their bearings, 
in regions of which they had oot « singl) astronomical determination,” 
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ete. This is obsnrd. They bod o compass ond there is no reason why 
they should not find their bearings, amd it is certain ther were there 
tp make observations and oot toe verify those already mude, No 
apology id mewiod for Bering’s determination to. presa more rupaldly 
northward Tt wae in wecordance with common sense, considering the 
lateness of the waaon atid the uncertainty of what they hal to aceon, 
plish before the eoason closed, 


Aug. 112, Festival of the Holy Cross, The expedition saw 
land to the northward and soon after entered a great hoy which 
they riuthncal Holy Criss Bay. This they explored to the river at 
its head whieh they nami Balshnin (Great) River, and on the 
Western pont of entrance the latitude was, Ang. 213, observed 
to be f° 24" north, while the longitude by dead reekening was 
estimated at 182" 15" east of Grecnwieh, and the magnetic varia- 
tion 2 of a point easterly, 


ote —Lauridsen anys (p. 21, American edition! that in Holy Criss 
Bay the Gabriel spent two dass toiler sail in search of fresh water und 
a plate to onehor.” This is extremely singular, os there is an 
Anchor? immedintely at the entrance to the bay, on the starboard 
Wand, stl rims of fresh enter ire abundant. The applicuion of an 
cbVicgs correcton® to the fist of positions given by Campbell makes 
the position at the western elbow or ayit. at the mouth of Holy Crowe 
Bay, that which is given above, This position je over a diarree too far 
West nol over six-miles too far south. But Laurideen (quoting Camp 
bell without observing the blunder?) not stating the sonrce of his 
information, gives a position (N. Lat. 2° 505 whieh ls two hundred and 
twelve miles tow far south and the English translation improves wpon 
this by making it 60° Sor three bomired and thirty two miles south 

* In Harrie Vow., 2) od, i. p. 1021, Bering’s table of positions ta 
printed ; . 
‘then Acmachataba Goatrog, (6. Lat.) 54° 11° (Lon, E. Tobolsk), #4" 40° 
The Mouth of the river of the Apostle Thandie and the 


Cape... : Sam era cM lI ae _ 7.08", pa" 10° 
The Elloaw of the river Suated Hreat 2.00022... =. a 90¢, 111° a9 
Eastern Point... lee wueetetcesaeeee ceceeeerieree OF OF, 0 OO 

Thit should read, errors and misplacements corrected : 

Lat Lone. 
Nizhni KRatachotek Owtre .......-.-----..--.---.... MP 11", Bir By 
Thy mouth of the River (Kamehatka)..........—.... 50° 03,’ 06° 10° 
The Cape af the Apontle Thaddeus... ......-..-.. 82" WY, LoL" me 
The western cope (or apit) of Svietol Krest Bay......... (2° BS", 11° 15° 


The words in parentheses are added by the writer for clearness. Tt ia 
rotnew hint wurprising that in using this table noteuly seems to have 
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Of the truth, or two huniired and sixty-tive ailes south of the entranes 
tothe bay os platted on Bering’s awn chart. 

Herings tubly in hie report and Bering’s chart as printed by [ Anville 
differ frum ench other fifteen miles in latitude aml two degrees and 
hwrentt-tive minutes or nearly seventy-tive miloe in longitude, The 
thart isthe more correct, bat it diters more than thirty miles in lati- 
tode ot newly o degree in longitoidle from the coodern ohervat lon of 
Litke and Holgers for the same locality, After limving Holy Cross Bay, 
the voyne wre continies) to the aathesst alan the “high wind rocky 
cist” af which Lauridsen (probably peunplirising Bergh) ara that 
Soevery indentation was very carefully explored.” This is obviously a 
fie lit of fane oF, Sind ab orl jourt nM this count tf low and. samy, while 
there ene indication of broweeellent horbor whieldit affords. on any 
af the charts of Bering or his mccessors in that century. 


Aug: 617, 172 This day, the festival of the ‘Tunstigrorat ic, 
found the iSehieel citenng a small bay, which on that account 
was named ‘Transtiguration (Preobrarhenia) Bay. Here they 
anehorad (L.), Liewtensnt Chaplin wae sent oslere for water 
and found native late but te poeple, 


‘Noten —This (mr hae never bean aorvered, aniloon tho beet modem 
charts is merely insieated, while on many others it is omitted altogether 
ortlie pane transferoal to the anchorage north af Cape Bering of to 
Plover Bay. Bering’s poditian for the apitat the entranes of Tronatigo- 
ration Bay is two degrees anda quarter too far east and sixteen miles. 
too far north by the table, but his chart gives the position much more 
dlasely, with o. difference: from Rodgers oltart of not exceeding fire 
eri blieH. 


Ang. 715, They proceeded slong the coast i a south-south- 
easterly direetion. 


Nofe.—Thé total eclipse of thet tuicen of this rate eeuld hardly have 
been ohservell fw Bering, sion the moon mist have been eloae to the 
horizon wav fret contact of the ehadow occurred only abomt Hive minutes 
lnifords tha moon set As Bering dora net mamtion it, it is not likely 
Chiat be yee) the wecdipad. 


Ang. 519, At seven in the marnitiye a akin-liart (umidak. cr 
hidarri) was ohserved to be lannehed from the shore, eight men 
wetting into it ond rowing toword the versul (Bj). They 
approdched within hill, and were understood, through the aid of 
the Kariak interpreters on board the Gabriel, ty onquire whence 
the veaiel came and what was the object of the expedition in 
entering these waters, After much persunsion one of the natives 
left the skin-boat onl swam, sustaining himself on two inflated 
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seal-skine tied by a pole, to the Gabriel and came on bowrd. and 
the others, seeing that no harm befel him, came nearer the vessel 
shortly afterward (M.BOC.), The interpreters had some difficulty 

in understanding all the natives said, but it was gathered from 
their convertion that ther people called themselves Chukehi 
(or big an analogous name); that they were acyusinted with the 
Russians, by report or otherwise, thet there were womerods settle 
ments of their jHiople along thin shore ; thatthe Anuadyr River lay 
for te the weet (1); that te the south and onst lay an island whieh 
wotld soon te riaible te the pegple on the Gabriel if they continued 
an the course they were then steering + that in the vieinity of this 
island the shore of the motniind changes ite direction tnd extends 
Leyonl te the north ooo then io the westward (BSL, C. H._}. 
The man whe had bourded the vessel was given son presetts and 
eent back to the native boat, in the hope that he would persuade 
his comrades to come on board the Gabriel, but, suspecting some 

evil design, the natives pulled away towanl the iises and disap 
AGA Aceording te Boegh, ¢ “hapliin’ 3 journal express tered 
that ere impertant information could nat be obtained owing te 
the diffonlty in mterpreting what wae said by the Cliukehl At 
noon the latitude wis estinatinl to be da* co, Ty the afternoon 
the dape mention! by the Chukehis wos seen, 


Notes. —The sceountigiven in Bering’s repert, and variciily renlered 
hie Milter, ay Lire, Iv Anvrilln ined Urvnnjitield, differs i eaitaral data tla: 
frm. that givenin Chaplin's jour! and desoritfel by Beth and Lan- 
rideun. The wudous English versione af both fail ine haar reortue Terre) chee tues 
i portont pot eatred by thie interview with the natives whieh was, 
thet, ft f sive t distinre, the malin copat changes ite direétion, wo 
turns to Hie perth and weet These Chukchia polited the way to the 
atrnit for the party on the Gobriel, and their acconnt proved to bw 
Ler in every put festa Lever, 

The poopie of Chile poot af the meoast call themesctres Taoneelii, which 
is their trite noun, The situiiir nome of anther brane living nenr 
the Anidyr River line beon eormipted inte the worl Chok-ohl, br the 
Rorslans, from which we derive qur penernl oom for thee peaple. 

Laurideen says “ Brodlen war 4°" ohieh in the American edition 
stands, “the Tongitude (eit) wan 40 Bat the original andall the 
varivith of Bering’ own report make the laticude 4° Bi wliinll is 
cornet. tt hei! heen i at! they would have been north of their own 
positi¢n for Transtiguration Hay, fram whieh tier cour) had beon 
SE. therefore tle 4? is certalnly ertuceius, 

On Bering’ chart he refers to the polat of the coast where the shore 
changes its direction ander the name Chokofakage Now, whieh monte 
the promontory of the Chulerhi, Chowirh tlie ds not the sane as the 
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Chukchi Cape of the Anulyr Cossacks, who so denonslinted the eastern 
extreme of Asin, whieh they knew from report and by the voroge of 
Deshretf® There tan be po reasimble doubt that Bering named his cape 
after the people who had described it te him, although the imperfections 
of the record leave this to be inferred. Bering's map gives the Intitude 
of the south extrente of the cope as about (A! 02") ond it is erroneotialy 
represented aa extending south of the latitude of the noarthweat enil of 
St. Lawrence Island, [ta real lotitoide ia about fifteen miles farther 
north, Cook made it 64° bY Chaplin's journal jaccording. to Laurid- 
pen) Tinkes tt f4 18", which would agree- with the latest surveys very 
nearly, Heth the ecincidence must le regarded ax a happy aceilent 
io view of their imperfect tables, instruments aod metherds. Bering's 
report places its caster extreme in fH 20 nod (wrongly) in the same 
longitwile ws the weet ened of At. Lawrence Tslund, 


Ang: tod. St. Lawrence's dav. The island referred to by 
the Chukchi was seen anid the vessel stood tiward it, about two 
elock to the ahterneon, “Twive, an officer with a four-aarad leat 
Wis Fent to reconnoiter the coast more elosely, but he saw onty 
what oppeared to la huts without inhabitants (CL). ‘The idlanil 
Got whibeli corel y the northwest hilly purtin wis seen, ow ithe te the 
lingy wouthor) was named after the patton saint of the day ond 
the course of the vessel was chanwied to the worthward. 

Aug, [bee -Atnoon the latitude was estimated at o4° 20", and 
ut SUSE oO attempt was made by the determination of the 
Muigoewe variation to get the longituce, (L,). 


Nofee.— An ietraition of the wont of core with which Lauridsen has 
Weighed his commente, it may bse pointed out that he olaimea(p. 32) Am. 
Ed.) that on reaching latitude (4° 80° the Gabriel was in Hering Strnit, 
while fro pages later, om ier retin southward, hie declares her to 
hove pot out Of the strait on reaclitie latitudes (4° 27°! cls m mmtter of 
fact, at the present doy, the whalers aod traders of this region ounwder 
thet Cape Chaplin (mere commonly known as Indian Point) forme the 
sitliwest point of eotrinoeu to the strait: and thm point is situated im 
latitude (4° 25° and FL longitude 157° 40", 0s determined by the writer 
in 1880. This be perrhape the point referred to bw Bering an the enstern 
potot of his Chukotakol Care, 

The magnetic method of ilesermining the longitu would give cor 
Tet resol only eciduntilly, be previctisly ea pluine i. The result 
anneince) by Laurkisen for the present occasion ts 20° a1" east from 
Lower Kanehoatha Ostroy of 187° 57° wast from (Greenwich, which would 
heowithin a few tiles of the latest determinations, But it is obvious 
from Bering’s map that he could not bave made his position lew thin 
2°45" coat from Lower Katchatho. smd the pesition above given ia 
perhoapa an interpolation fran modern sires, whieh has hewn misun 
derstood or mnistranslated. As Laurblsen has pardphorakicl, not quoted, 


Meview of Bering’s Fire Erpedition, 1725). Lie 


it is impossible in the abeence of Bornch's onginal to determine who ts 
reeponailde for the incongruity, An interpulation seme the more likely 
aince Bering himself ¢ived the longitudy ps 180° 56° EB. Gr.* 


Ang 1223, From noon of the lith to noon of this day, the 
Gabriel sailed sixty-nine miles, but the difference of tatitade. was 
only 21 miles, The wind was light to fresh and the weather 
overcast (L.). 


Noten.—1f the above statement be taken literally with the assaomption 
that ther were at noon of the 1th bt Latitude Si) and EL bomgitode 
IS from Greenwich, it would give their povition fur goon of the Lh 
ae O° AW acl longitude 100" 4 EB. Gr. which dots mot wt all aceard. with 
the subsequenthy narrated conree, ete, Tf we proceed ou the hypothesia 
that it meons that the log recorded Gf miles ond) tint only 20 miles were 
nade pond (witieh might easily happen if the pobur current were min- 
nite strong cn the weet hide of the etraithand that thelr onuires was 
parallel with the Siberian alhorein o panera] way they would have been, 
at noon? August lth, in intitude 64° 4’ and longitude 168° EL Gr. or 
thereabouts, whink agrees very fairly with the known elrounetances, 


Auy. Gisd. A fresh breese amd cloudy weather. The (abrie! 
sailed the whole day with no lund in sight and the difference in 
latitude wis onily 73 miles at tron, reckoned from noon of the 
tdth, The wine dimini¢hid toward night. 

Note —On the sume bypothesia as te the meaning of “ difference ip 
latitude” os the words pare used by Loondsen, the (fabric? ot noon of 
the 1th woth lave teen tem ar twebrs miles south froin Fast (ape 
td) im nent lititude 45° 3" Lf the words ore to be taken literally, rT] 
boVgator would use them, the Gabriel would have been whowt fifteen 
miliss to the nertheard and eastern of Kast Cape, which agrees mucls 
lose with the suleoquonths dotailed cireumestiness: With the nautien) 
day beginning at neon on the 1th according to Laurideen the weather 
beyon to be cole and clowty which would cheek thet progress. 


Ang, 1495, This is the festival of Saint Demetri of Africa, 
A eurreot wae oxperioneed coring this day which was estimated 
to have helped the vexsel northaand cight miles anid three quarters. 
This current mon from sowth-eoutheast to nerth-northweat. From 
neon of the tath to noon of this day the vessel anile| 29 miles in 
qildition pote current dinfe. Atnoon the latttude was esthniated 


* A glance at Bergh ehewws that this statement of Lauridsen is simply 
a. blonelur. Bergh only sos they obtained the Hever bay Tu rhathets 
jf Sh easteriy) by on aangntitueele oleervation | Longitude is not men- 
tiemiah. cer Ace bert be 





Lid Matiniad Cheogra pve Maguzine, 


te be 66° 41° and high land was visible astern, At three o'clock 
in the afterneen high mountaind were observed to the southward. 
which, says ( ‘haplin, “were port buen bly an the continent” 


Nofoa—Tnder any bypetiesie+ither the run of the tese) was under- 
vstimatel or the lutitude wie overestimated. Adding the estimated 
Tan to the position attained ane our hypothesis fur the 1th and 1th 
it will pot the Cflatrte! at noon, Anguet Mth, in abewt north letitude 
O° 4" and Jongitucde EL Gr. pt" a, Chaplin's reckoning as given bv 
Lauridsen would have pot the Gabriel wore than fifty miles off shore 
whi the land spoken of would have teen owt of aight. Our bypothesi« 
pute her about twentrolgbt miles NOE, true from Ent Cape when the 
lich lame of either ashore, wider favorable cireumsetanoes, might have 
been seen even if the sky were overcast. Clouds do mot interfere with 
wets, Utleas witundied br fogorhase. Thurlng. this dav the Gabriel 
Had sailed between Kost Cope and the islands now known ae the [io- 
mipdes: the shore hein meer by. Why then should jt Incnited in 
tie log that “hich Lond was eeen petern” at noon? The high land of 
Slerda they had seen ond stiled ofeng for days in fall sight of it. Tt 
heme to i that thisexelides the ies that the loge refers to the Siberian 
highliod and that what was4een was the-loom of land not befory seen, 
hoot the Wlondes ar even of Ativerties. bt tune net have been clear to 
the commander mad yet have been murked enitigh for the sta be poliniite: 
‘ficer te have put it in hie ing, with the dend reckoning and duily 
notes." On weveril old charts mention is made of land sean by Spun lie 
whieh iz mappowd tu have been Amerien, aftur Gwoudei? had edn tried 
the exietenee of the Amencan mainland jn that direction gamut Synod had 
Janded upon it, This suggestion ia not nolniportant io connection with 
the wuipequent conde of Bering and will be referred to onin in ite 
proper cortereertion, The further fiet thet all early printed verona of 
Hering's list Of positions, refer to the modern Diotiedes ool ae thee 
islond of St, Denetrine and that thie day was the festival of thot 
dhaoure Slit, leads farther contlenation to the abnwe sugpestinass, 


aug, i2h. The teteial appar to have continged to sudl in 
a northeasterly dinwtion until dines oelock In the afterncuen, hav 
ie eon athe lee the current tu the extent of 64 miles and 
sailed i miles Inony Whales were seen ond the depth average) 
helwren 24 aml a6 fathoms, Sines the Pith the water had 
hp penriond whittsh or iter colored. “Phe wind WAT Ls neederute mel the 
weather Hoady. Betoretn noon and three o'¢lock the vessel made 
sven tiles neminat a lid wind, The position of the Gatited at 
thut tine wus extioniteld to le in nerth latitude a7? 18° amd mo” 17 
vist lunyitide from the tow! Lewer Kamchatka (C. corrected), 

* Laursen -eete over the dine ropAnoy die puting the sword “sthll™ 


before “sree (Ana, Bid, ye 40), tat there bs teert hiding in thee enplurinus | 
RTE to Conti bhi view of thee riber, 


fteview 7 fering s Pipe Eryn it atenn, trai, Lite 


Vor—The nautical day Ane. 1 extending from noon of the 14th ta 
heen of the 15th te altogether omitted from the Amertenn transition of 
Lairidsen’s book The position for the torning point estimated by 
Chaplin ie manifestly by dead reckoning, an the «kv was clowdly, U1 
watinot dllopted it the lt of positions poltished by Camptell in Abattis’ 
Vovyares hor on Bering’: map. In the former the longitude he adopts 
ie 27° 37 enet of Lower Kamchatka fort, and this agrees exactly with 
the polnt on the comet in Du Halde's cngraving of Beringe’s map where 
thie mountiine ocose to he pot down tear the shore, the polmt on the 
north cmstet Siberia where Deitrideen, and Chaplin as quoted by him, 
aaV Beriig dil moti, aml the point whieh lina been generally regarded 
a5 Hering’s furthest * 

Tf we apply the distance amd direction from Chaylin’s journal te the 
couree UF the Guahriel platted from his preceding diate, Wterally, it will 
put the tuming point of the voyage in &, latitude 67° 422" amd EB, bong 
tude 198° 23° or thereubouts. whieh te about thirty-five miles aff the 
Ainoricin const sonthweet-from Capo Supping, Dut if we do thin the 
positin ie for fram apreeiag witli Chiptin’s. By applying the hypo- 
thetionl earrvection which we have horvtofore used. the position would 
bean latitade 67° 4° pd EL longitude KP 15° from Green wick or 1° 
wat Prem Lower Ratichatke fort, agreeing more nearly with Chapliis, 
On the other hand the posttiian off Capo Seppings agrees better with 
Chajtin’s figures for the remainder of the day. 


At this point the commander of the expedition determined to 
torn homeward: The fredriel was put on a catiree 8, by E. by 
Be Le (S. by W. 4 W. true, the Variation alluwed being of 
jroints vasterly) hefiire a brick seven knot breeze, mibkine hetter 
tine than is reeorded for any part of her outward vayage, 


Notes, —Laundaen suye* that, in terminsting the outward voyage, 
Bering "'rmtvainoe) Chat as be dread one secenanglisd rl his tusk it wie 
his duty, according to his orders, to ceturn.” Miter and other suthari- 


* Borgh i 4) qaotes Chaplin's journal, which save; “At threes 
veleck Captain Bering anneunced + Met af Era necemacry fie dota, oy 
rife of his (hatractions, fo fer teak, ane put the weesel about with 
ofdor bo steer S. by FE. by compan” The italien are Boreh’s, whe 
wide that, in the journal of Linwt. hint, the sane etntement 18 Dunes 
in tht «ame words T trinsliterate the ftalleiti! phrakos aeording te 
the schedile for Russian letters published in Woturre, Feb. 27) 100, 
“hte madlenhit emu protiv vkasd vo ispolnenie yorvratit'syu.” This 
plain statement, which proves that (at the moment) Bering recipies 
that he wae not fultilling his orders, in wuppressed by Lauriden ind wf 
cour! Ge Berle hlndell whit be came to prepire hla oficlal report, 
Laurideen lhowever iby not sutisthal with suppressing the truth, whirh 
wold have weighed wo heavily againet hia hero and his argument, but, 
with the truth In his postesion, he has inserted in lids book a statement 
which is dimmetrically opposed to it aa whove cited. 


Lith Vatiowl! Geographic Magazine, 


Hes quicte, ton or less modified in the translation, the ruasons given 
in Bering’ report, But, as there ia no renson to euppowe these were 
niterad to the ship's company officially at the time, a considerntion of 
Liver ay tee cli ferredl worth thw total restlty «ff the vevege are dieoased, 
The cotires set, wocording tu Chiplin’sn jotrnal, woul, bf made garnd, 
hove carried the Gubrie! est of the Diomedes and close to Cape-Prince 
of Wales The northwesterly current referred tu by Chaplin wind rec 
cried liv mest aoviguters who have elniee Visited thoee seaa. would 
hate cnt the teseel more to the westward, 24 woe actually the reeult, 
nnd it woe prolubly allowed for. | . 





August 1627. Saint Dicmede’s day. The (fohetel hal kept on 
her cours with a free wind making more than seven Knots (miles) 
an heuwr At ome in the morning thew found themselves off o 
high promontory on the weet, where there were Chukehi habite 
tions: On the east any] seaward they saw an iskand, whieh it we 
proposed toceall after the saint of the day, At noon the vessel 
had mado since the previous noon 115 milee and had reaehed lati- 
tide 607.02. Oontinning om their way, with a fresh breeze and 
cloudy weather, they dailed alone the Asiatic const near enough 
te olwerve many natives and at two places thay saw dhwellitiges. 
At three poo very high land and mountains were passed (proba. 
bly the highlinds near St. Lawrenee Bay). . 


Notesa.—From #9, a. Aug. Lith to? 4. a. Aug. Mith Is 15 bours, which 
ht seven knots an hour (allowing the allkered excess to be the equivalent 
of the drift consed by the current) would amount to 126 miles, Leshact 
from this the seven miles suiled between noon ond Op, t. Aue. 16th in 
the opposite direction and we hove remaining 119 miles made on the 
homeward vor ah o time when the Gabriel wak between the Dio 
melee nnd East Cope. or mt loiet fo plain aight of both. But three 
houre tater, at noon, wcconling ty Lauridven, they had made only 114 
miles in all, althidgrh tha brewne wae fresh ard fair, From Chaplin's 
jwwition forthe tioning point ta jotitode (HY O02" off East (npee i 1 
niles, From our hrpoterionlly cormaite! potition for the horning 
neint, aff Cape Seppingy, the distance would be to the sume place 126 
miles, or thereaboyts: Tt ie evident that there is i inieenlenletion, ornn 
error in the mec here. which, without further data, it = not papaible 
to correet. | 

It is certain that Bering with whom the right of naming any now 
island would have rested, dil not then name the ishuul whove men- 
tiene after St Uiemede On all copies of the earher version of his 
dhart it appeere df at all moler the mame of the Ieland of St, Detowetrita 
From thia we toy stiapeet that be identified it with the bleh Lond seen 
Aug. 14th, St. Demetrius’ doy, while other on board, suspecting they 
were ot the same propel the anime of [domede for the penne 
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island; tegquading the high land as something distinet, Lf tho hiurdy 
antl 4elf-oriMed Sparikere was the ome whe reypwitted the land Aug. lth, 
nti if he saw the hich land aboot Cape Prince of Wales, os several ould 
charts allege, he would have boen the last to admit that the relatively 
emnnll nnd acdjecunt island now ween, aheonlil be identified with dus dte 
OOVELy. 


Aug. 19.28, The breese hiv inv heen strong and fair an olser- 
ation at noon bilivated: that the latitude was 64° 27" gil cheat ele 
Catede! hid sail! 164 miles since noon of the 1éth, In the 
afternoon the weather was clear and the wind berame lHeht 
(The Geledel must have come out of the strait this afterniin), 


Wote,—A distance of MH miles from the position of the previous 
hoon wonld havo put the Golem! in tatitody 84° 44, The distance on 
the renera comme walled by the GVoblriel fron G0" UY to fH OF is bout 
(OT ooiles. Tt ie ponsihle that in copying or printing WM niles hire ha 
Are Erg ited las V4 miles. There ie sin obviews error bere of- anne 
kind. 


Aug. 18-28. (Lauriiven does net refer to any record for this 
day, but itis probable that the wind continued light and the 
weather fair ond that the frofrie! woe slowly working her way 
westward anid southward in the vininity of Cape Chukotski, | 

Aug. 1000. To the afternoon being in the vicinity of (the 
jilace where they had met the Chakehi boat on the outward 
vovage, four baidars were seen with their crews pulling for the 
res], which aocordingly lay ly for them te come up with her. 
There were ten aatives to euch bailar, or forty in all. They 
firenagelat reindeer ment, fish, and fresh water in large hindders for 
wile for whieh they were suitably rewarded, while the crew of thy 
Gohela obtained from, then atin af the red and the polar foxes 
und four Walrus tewth, whieh the uatives bartered for needles, 
fint-and-stee) for striking fire, aml iron ‘Thew Chukehi told 
them that they went over lanl to trade at the Kolyris River, 
warrving their gods with reindewr, and that they newer went hy 
aca, They had tong known the Russians and une ef them had. 
even beon to the Ansdvrsk fort te tradi. Fiom this man they 
had hopes of gaining valuable Inforination hut he eauld tell them 
nothing more than they had learned from the first Cliuikohix whe 
hard own qieetictierd, 

ang. S037 to ket i (Por this goood the dictiments acedtsai- 
ble to mé give no infortustion, lt the Geabrdel wus duulitlers 


LAS Vettional Grespenpiiie Mirgect ie, 


pursuing her homeward way anoventfully along the const of 


Kamehntlea) 
pegs A lwavy storm arom with fig and the Gabrtel finding 


heralf dangerously clos to the shore anchored near the leaned tu 
ride tt out, A note th Harris indicates that they may have howti 
near Koraginski Telend. - 
Ante, al 
Beret. 1" 


anchor the cable had been so chafed by the rocky bottom that it 
parted aud they leat the sinchier, and were obliged to put to sea 
without recovering it, 

Sept, Pig, 17a8 At five otslonk in oche afternoon they 
approached and at seven the next morning entered the mouth of 
the Ramoeliathe river, this ending the worse. 


Atone pan the storm had abated, lait tu weighing 


Nole—The Gobewl was secure) ino sivugh of the civer aod the purty 
wentiup the river te the fort of Lower Kamchatka where Hering passed 
the winter, 

Tt is certain tht the residents of Kaunehathe and others more or less 
faroiliar with the report of Cossack explioratigne in Chukeli-loml were 
net albogetlicr sntietied with the satay tanner inowhieh exploraithen 
liad bern given op by Bering, and his apparent memmption that therw 
wie pe tijacent landto the enetwanl except droll islands Mace or 
less euch discussion and oriticiam could hardly have failed to reach his 
ears; anil bie refleetions tunv have led ld to thine thet, afterall, he 
had been too histy. Tries not fnillvenctis to Kamchatka heel been 
seen fonting wer the ahores, no heavy brenkers ever proceed from 
the eoktward and it wae even allege) that land or the low of Inn 
might be seen to the east from the const mountiine in very char 
weather. On account of these and! other reasome*® which were urged 
hy residents of the country, Mering determined to make a new trinl, 
Lostead of procesting directly bo Ohhotek peries Kamelatha be fitted 
ont the Gailiclel for another rovers. Gestte the toect that Lahn, ote 
of hin tairtommpherv., had explored the Kurile falanils lying next to 
Kamehatke, the vessel Fivfane during Bering’) whence bad doabled 
Cape Lopathe and wae anchored in the Kamchatka River when Bering 
entered itan hin retour. Tlowas therefore evident that the stroaitewer 
navyquhle amd the retam eirage tmoight be mode that war, Spanherg 
was ordered to Bolsherstak un nocwunt of Une (Ly andat is poe 
sible he book the Porfeng heck there «toce eho had already returned to 
Bolshortisk when Hering reached that port, hie war to kbotek. 


* The natives even claimed that a man had been atroailel on the 
canst of Kamehotka tm 71h, who stated that lie own country Loy ta 
the castwaril and corttuimel forests with high trees and large rivers, 
(Laurideen, op. tt Am. eh p. ST Baring bireself etutes that he made 
the search of [72h at the instance of the KRamrchatkoan residents. 
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Eattridsen has tscribed to Bering’: own initiative the willingness to 
mike another search for land as if these ideas were original with him. 
It is evident that this is onjustified and fanciful. Moller's. account 
shows that the incitement to & second Attempt procoeded from the resi 
donts of the country and that Bering complied with their suggestions ; 
and Bering suye.ed himaelf in his report. 

On June" 116, 174, the Gabriel left the mouth of the Kamehatien. 
Hiver and stood to the esstwand, directiy off shore She continwed on 
thin cours about Cortraight hours, saiting o distinee variously esti- 
titted! at from ninety to one hundred and thirty miléa ‘The weather 
waa foggy, no land wan eon, the wind shifte! to dead ahead at east 
northeast, and on the thind day Bering save up the search ond steered 
for the southern coast of Kamehathe, the extreme of which i marked 
hy the potet imnown it Narrow (Ouskol) Cape, or more generally as 
Shovel (Lopatka) Cape. from ite low square termination. He deter- 
mined the latitude of this enpee, nol pucinig through the «trait auth wf 
it reached Belcherctak on the weet coast of the peninsula ‘OM Lhe second 
of duly, Moat of thin time wae probably spent in tracing the form 
of the southern port of Karmechothon. Half way between tha Kam- 
chathe River and the coast the varintion was observed ta be one point’ 
easterly, ani. of Avatchn Hay tire ypuurtere of « polot easterly. 

Tn the American transition of Lauridsen lt fs-caid jp. 1) that Bering 
timed the difference of latitude (for which one should read longitu | 
between Bolcheretak and Lower Kunichatka Ostreg at @ 2, Bot on 
Bering 's miips the differences is only 8! G0 aehie Io hie Hat of permit ions 
nie lotigitiude ia paige to Lower Kamechathn post. In Ca anapitestl's List 
it stands at 3° 0, which the correction af an erchlent ecrat af GS" for 
fh reduces to 8’ 30° The tone difference of lonwitude mescrshing te thie 
latest charts is nbout 3°. Where Laoridken got hie Aurne he does 
Hot mlte., Cauopliell, fn Gutrris, shites thot Boring wie the firet na vi- 
gator to diuhle Cope Lopatks, tet thy Fortwo hed node this voyage 
in 1708, though er commander isnt knewn. 

At Rolaheretak Bering left a crew for the fortend which Mud returned 
thither; turned! over sonmn of his marplus stores ta the local authorities 
and on the 4030 July soiled from the Holeliaiy Hiver for Okhotsk. 
Here he orrived Pifedar mind after aaernie days spent in Turning over gov- 
ernment property fo the local officials and provuritur tia boraey anid 
ontit. he left Okhotsk pid = in the overland joormey ta St. Prters- 
bore. The second sbian ie the moon for the your weer on this 
day, but during hours of daylieht, pnd bener was invisibly in this port 
of Asin. 

Atter an unetontful but successful journey Bering urrived in Bt. 
Petersburg Mar. 1,12, 1790, bringing with him, aecording- tu Lm-Halde; 
the map and report be had prepared upon hl exploratlotis. 


© Laoridsen says July, which is erroneous, 
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Bering had brought a party, together with sapplies and ma- 
terial, over the rough and difficult hut long-traveled routes to 
Okhotsk Wherever be went he found settlements and rands 
such as they were. He transported his material to Bolshoretsk 
and from there aor the peninsula to Lower Kamehatka settle 
ment, Tt would hove been much easier and shorter to have 
doubled the penithsnla anil taken his stores by sea: one of his 
party had already explored the straits near Cape Lopatka, but 
there was the chances of disaster in this plan and, with his stores 
on ford feme, Bering cannot be blamed for taking the land 
ronte ; especially as the diffionities would not inconvenience him 
personally. He snoceeded in getting his stores aml shipwright« to 
the pile Hesrgrrittort mie there prepared himself for the vovnre, 
Trall this there was difficulty and tronhle enough of a certain 
Kind. “That it all was surmounted with suneees 4 very creditable 
to Bering wed his offieers, But to eall it exceptionally heroie or 
extracnlinary, is to forget the hondreds of others who preceded 
Bering, without the strong arm of the government at their backs, 
whe tuule the trails he followed who founded the sotthemonts at 
which he rested, who tiisel the dopa, the horses and the cattle 
which were wel or consumed! by his party. 

Whatever praise we may feel due to Bering and his companions, 
aml it i certainky no stinted allowance, the appreciation of their 
atrugales catunat fail to include with justice, the still more re- 
markable and nearly forzetten pioneer lahore ef the mudauntal 
Siberinks, who paved the way, not oonky for Bering" weary four 
oy, but for the slow yet never centing march of ebyilization, 

After leaving port Bering traced the shores af Namehatha and 
caster Sibwria os far os East Cape: “Thence he sailed in a porth- 
caaterly direction, At Sean, Aug 1th, land was seen astern : 
the vessel continmed inthe same dircetion until 3 rm. sr, the next 
afternoon, having, at mest, gall about twonty-four honre oat of 
sight of lol but in-eshallow water, Bering then concluded hy 
had gone far enough to show the separation of Asia from Amer- 
im, of any land to the eastward. No doubt he was-influcneed hy 
the testimony of the residents of Kamehutka who knew the work 
which had heen performed! in this region by Deshneff and others, 
and aldo dey the fact that the native testimony all pointed the 
came wav. If he was convinowl of the truth of this testimony 
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he would have been disposed to accept as conclusive evidence 
which would not be se rigarded bey erities. All the evidence 
shows Buring as faithful to the letter of his orders, honest, 
patient with the i-doing or insubordination of others, but per- 
feotly satisfied with the accomplishment of what he had been 
epecifically directéd to perform, and with o tendency to limit the 
specifications to the narrowest construction they would Iaar He 
adventired nething beyond. In the arbitrary government onder 
Which he served, with the violent competitiun between foreign 
officers in the Russian serviee for promotion in rank and pay, whe 
cin eriticiae him for the prodence and caution which kept him 
well within bis instructions? [ certainly do mot. But to say 
that, he was a cautions, prudent and sagacious officer, ix 0 different 
thing from asserting he was a daring, adventurous and heroic ex- 
tlorer, Dhave not bein able ta diweover anything in his career 
justifying the latter estimate of his character, 

At all events in the present case it innst in time have ocomrred 
to him, or have been suggested by his officers or by the Kam- 
chatkans afterhis return that the mere sailmg off shore in admit- 
tedly shallow water for twenty-four hours, was not an absolutely 
conclusive proof that the continents were separated, Here was a 
man with a new vessel, a full crew, &@ years provisions for all 
hands, who lias come half arcund the globe, taking thre: and a 
half years to do it, building ships ani at no end of Isbar of one 
sort und another; all this te get inte the region where there is a 
quertion to be answered ; and when he gets there he barely gives 
tweoty-four hours to searching for that answer with a month of 
the season sill available for work; and then starts for home 
without settling the question ; with « right conclusion, it is true, 
but not of his own diseevery, and without securing definite proof 
to defy oritios. 

Leaving ont of account the continent within half a day's sail 
which he fairly ran away from, igtorantly, where is there any- 
thing adventurous, daring of horoie in such conduct. ? 

This evilent that if Bering had sailed along the coast which 
the Chinkehis said extended to the westward, instead of going aff 
shore, away from it, he would have confirmed that part of their 
testimony, and given high probability to the asimption of their 
eorrectness In the rest. | 

As it was, he left the question in a state so unsettled as to be a 
subject of debmte for nearly half a century; even authorities ao 
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friendly as Dr; Campbell assuming with great contidence that 
Bering’s conclusions as to the separation of the two. continents 
were erroneous. It was not until the voyages of Captain Cook 
atv hit asviwiates were given to the world in 1744 that the matter 
was settled heya controversy, 

Even in regard to the details of his voyage it wax only through 
BRergh’s puldioation of Chaplin's loghook of the voyage in 1sa, 
that the public wore informed as to what Bering did, and it was 
cnily ti 1847 that the unmutilated, but still ambicnons Report of 
1730 was accessible even in Rissian typorraphy. 

We tind that all the anthorities who published in the lost con- 
tory copies of Berng's map and accounts of his expedition 
arrived at what Lauridsen calls an “interesting misunderstanding.” 

This misiinderstanding was-that he bad sailed along the (huk- 
chi coast, ie above suggested, and that his farthest print was tn 
latitude é7" 18 on the coast of northeastern Siberia, 

How was it powible that min of «och exeeptional intelligunace 
a2 Du Haldw and IY Anville and Miller, awd Hass, ond Euler 
MH Campbell were oll ao deowivied > 

The frets are ae follows ! 

(1) The verlatini Report cf the VeoW Eris, laa log hook of thu 
wxpedition, Bering’s chart im its entirety, were inacocssible to the 
public for many years; the chart has sewer been fully engraved 
for publieation, 

(2) The fragments of the Report which were circulated in 
print were ambiguous in their language or erroneously modified ; 
while the published redactions of the chart which got inte print 
were misleading, if even errno, 

(th) Two contlieting versions of the manuscript chart were 
crcilated aml appear to have been wticmlly sent out. That 
Which appears to be the later of the two i# in some details quite 
erroneous anid ot varnnes with Bering’s report as printed and 
with the facts derived from Chaplin's loghook, these twe cometi- 
tuting the only authentic original information which has yet 
reached the public in printed form but these two sources of 
eotrect data about the expedition were not printed until long 
after the charte had been widely cirvulated, while the extracts 
from the Report whieh appeared in print, even toler 4o frieadly 
aneditor as Dr. Camphell were so moditied a8 to support mther 
than expose the original error, How thik arose there may be 
something in the Russian archives to explain, or, if not, the case 
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seem tosoloble. Whatever conclusion one arrivesmt, if is) cliff. 
colt toaequit Tering of all responsibility for the misooneeption, 
if,as Lauridsen claims, be was responsible for the chart of Do 
Malde tn the form it waa engraved. 

In his report he states that their northernmost latitude was 
67° 18’, that “all along the seaeuast to this place wind elevated 
monuntame. Oh turning tothe Du Aalde chart we find the minge 
af mountains cantinued along the Chukehi const until it reaches 
the latitude of 07° 18’ where itstops, Cf Bering drew the chart 
so, it would have been deception, but it is quite ae probable that 
the editur moditied the chart in engrayimg it, to worrespond to los 
aiderstanding of Hering’s ambiguity, As this would present 
nothin questi¢nnble to the reader, in the absence of the details 
omitted by Bering, tt would have been nothing surprising. if 
Campbell's interpolation of a false longitude for Lower Kat- 
chatka, in his list of positions, might have leen, not a tepoegraph- 
teal error, but an attempt to make the position agres with this 
ertoncons assumption. Lf it was a pore accident, the coincidence 
idwextrnondinary. Of course Bering never waa on this coast but 
Du Halte’s may le so enuraved os to lead directly to the foleo 
inference that ho tial bean. 

Again Bering saves in bis Report that at his turning jolnt-the 
land no Jonger extended ta the north amd that no projecting 
points could be observed in any dircetion. Since he had deliber- 
ately sailed away from the shores without attempting to follow 
their trend this observation would be absurd onless wir suppose it 
adresse toa reider whe tevk it for granted that the veasel was 
still skirting the coast. ‘There is no mention it his Report of the 
fact that he had sailed away from the eqast, nor of the still more 
important fet that the soundings showed that the water was 
comparatively: shallow and diksalored, OF oourse in the absence 
of direet proof.of the separation of Asia nod America this [ust 
“evidence would tend to indieate that Berm was only in a bay or 
shullow am of the set and that he suppreseeal it shows; i mot a 
want of candor, at least an injudicious reticence, 

The map forthe day when it was made (in the earlier version) 
was a good one, and is appropriately praiscil by Cook, whe liad a 
copy oF Campbell's Harris on bis vessel when exploring in the 
aume rein fitty years liter. 

In his repert of the trip eastwuord from Kamehutka in 1729, 
Bering says nothing about the weather being Cowey or stormy, 
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but merely ssserts that he sailed nearly 200 versts and saw no 
trace Of land. He lenves it te be inferred that he could have 
der Iand if it hod been there to sec, which df the weather was 
fore y was net true, 

The impression whieh these facts leave upon the mind is tht 
Bering did certainly frame hic language sy ns to convey the idea 
that his evidence of the separation of the two continents and of 
the abkdenee of land eastward from Kamehutka was more conelu- 
sive than it) was in reality. 

That. this was done te avoid criticixm secma a notural inference. 
That an examination of his list of positions would have shawn 
the location of the point whenee he turned hack to be to the east- 
ward of the casternmoat of his reported land is true, bot hix list 
af positions was not published with his report, does not saree 
with his maps, and when published by Campbell wax garbled, ax 
T have shown, 

That the truth, however, did get out and that ¢riticism was 
hot steceasfully avoided, is a matter of history, ‘There can be 
littl doubt that Bering’s anxiety to undertake the second expe- 
dition, which followed, was stimulated by a desire to set these 
eriticiains (whieh would naturally be magnified by his enemies) 
finally ot rest, 

Tt may be suggested that Hering's report was modified by the 
tuthorities, though why they should make theae particular med- 
ifications is not very erident. Bering was'the only person who 
could profig by them amd the natural conclusion is tliat he should 
be held responsible, 

In pointing owt that some of Bering’s acta are vulnerable to 
criticism Tam far from desiring to sully his memory or give the 
idea that he was not entitled to reat praise for what he accom- 
HHished, moch of which was whmirably dome. 

{wish merely te apply a gentle corrective to the exagmerated 
and injurious flattery and undiseriminating praise whieh has been 
injudiciously induloed in by bis latest biographer, 

lf the interest in the subject be stimulated by discussion from 
these CpPpPOsin points wf view, Sine to result in the publestion 
of: some of the material still hidden in the Hussinn archives I 
shall be more than repaid for the time L have devoted to the 
question, even if the publication of the original data should show 
Nema cf ih cone lnsions to he Ul founded oF erroneous, 
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Note—The reception of the original work of Bergh while reading the 
Proofs of these pages hos engbled me to correct several orrors of previous 
writers, but it was too late to incorporate here the additional material 
which Bergh’s work affords. This will enable me to add, in o future 
publication, seme historical data whith hove never appeared:in English 
and which are necessary te complete the record. | desire in this place 
to express my gratitude for and appreciation of the Lberolity of the 
authorities of that ancient seat of leorning, the Coiversity of Upsala, 
as exhibited in their willingness to serel auch «a valuable document to 
foreign atudent half around the world for purposes of historical research, 
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ON ‘THE ALLEGED OBSERVATION OF A LUNAR 
ECLIPSE BY BERING IN [y2e-9., 


Bering wie in Eastern Siberia, Kamchatka and the adjacent 
waters in 1728 aml 1720, Could he have observed 4 onan eclipae 
there at that time? 

Acwording to the ephemeris of Manfred* published at Bonn in 
1725 there were two partial eclipses of the moon visible in Eorope 
in 1728, amd two total eclipses of the moon in 172, 

In regard to these four oolipaes the ephemeris furnishes the 
following data : 





TTah, Fit. Bh | TR, Ang. P| 1h, Pah. Gi) ia, Ang. & 


roe bepliia ..... 2HY go= 4 iT Th 4a {ae (= 
Total immersion... er a 40 lm 
Middle ofeclipae. .. BF 0 5 ia i 35 19 52. 
Emerson bate fin So =n Ce | 14 42 
Eclipse senda ..... 2f 20 7 03 1 in 42 
Digite eclipsed... . 9 He 7 4 NL 1 48 19 644 &. 
Sunrises. .......... i8 ww re oe 
Bum gGlh oC, i‘ oa a = las 
Beclipeg Partial Partial Totul Total, 
Suna declinition ... -—0' 3 412" 47 —1e* ie) +18" On" 
" hourly motion. + o0,' — ia + ia — Le} 





* Manfredius iEustachius; Novissimaeephemerides motuum eoeles- 
tum ¢ Cussinisnis tabotis ud meridianum Bononiae supputatas wur- 
torthns Eustachio Manfredio (ete.) Toms lex anno 1726 in anoum 
1787 (eto,) 4° Honontar, MOCCEXY. 
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In thie table the calendar is Gregorian, the time is apparent or 
true san time, the day is rockoned from noon and the hours are 
connted continionsly through the entire Yd. 

The present obyrvatery mm Bonn ik in 

Lattitude fir 4° 44 Bh. 
Longitude (* 24" 2a E, from Greenwich. 

At the date of the fret cofiyee Boring was on his way acroK 
the southern end of Kamehatkn from Holsheretsk te Lower 
Kamehatke. This would make his josition somewhere near lan 
tude 45° NS. and longitude léo" or te’ 40" EK. from Greenwich. 

He wis therfore 10° 12" enst of Lonn for which we have the 
eloments of tis eclipse as ecinpated by Munir, With this 
data together with the latitude aid sun's sloclinatoon we lave thy 
following data for the eclipae in the reaion where During was, 

Beginning of-eclinge—..... de 
Minkdle of welipse.—....-.... 62 


Enil of elipme 2.2 ..22..002., 9 dl 
Shy: SO fae eee 


Thik wane that the san et, bearing about W. by S. 4S. and 
the moon rose in partial oclipee, bearing shout E. by N. 4h N., at 
S07" after apparent nodn or 24 minutes after thus eclipse had 
begun. The eelipse lasted for a* d4™ after sunset, or until 7* 41" 
m the evening, thas rendering observation of the last contact 
plainly visible, | . 

At the date of the second eclipse af 1728, August 1, Bering 
Was atin somewhor) in the viermty af the strait which hears his 
nine. Assuming his position to have been latitude 66° 6, and 
lonvituile 18° of fo" 20" EL from Greenwieh, equal to 12! 04" FE, 
from Bonn, and as before taking the data from Mainfred’s ¢phem- 
erié we have as follows : 

Beginniti of eclipse ......... 10 Iie 
Middle of eclipwe oo... TT ao 
Baul of erlipee ..0...0...... 1 07 
SO POSS i et eee eee eee «=. 1) 

It thus SN bt that the firet euotet of thee partial earl tpt al 
the northern limb of the moon may have been just barely visible 
to Bering, The moon bearing about SW. hy W. owas entering 
the earth's shadow about five minutes before the sun's rising and 
iaown setting. Tf much importanc attiches ta determining the 
pomihiliy te Berme of observing this eolipst then a more precise 
caloulation is needfal, 
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At the date of the first fener eclipse of £729, Fobruary 13, 
Berm: wieoat lewer Kamolotka, in latitude 56° OF N. and 
longitude 162° 15° or to* 44 BE, from Greenwich equal to te" ¢P 
E. from Bonn. For this place we have from Manfred : 


Beli pee bepdine 
Total immersion .............. 10 OF 
Mickie of welipean .,...c-..-... 1 36 
Eunorsivn begrine ............. 0 sh 
Eclipee emis ......c.2.2.2-5:.. 2) df 


oe ~- OP oye 


Thus it appears that this total and almost central eclipse of the 
moon listing &° 40" beyan at Bering’s station 1" and 145" before 
sunrise of February b4, the total imumerion occurring 14 minutes 
before storie, tis manifest, therefore, that Hering might have 
ohaerved this eclipse. 

The wcor? lunar eclipse of £720 occurred August §, when Ber- 
ng wus inor near Ghhotek and about returning to Eonero pee, We 
may assume his position to have heen latitude 59? 20° N. anid 
longitude 142° 00) of 4 90" °K, trom Greenwich, eqnal too! Gam 
E. fram Bonn. This tchipae was alsa total im) almest central, 
but at Bering’s «tation wae wholly invisible, beginning at 9" 05" 
A.M, ard emling ot 12° 45° 4, sr 
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